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FOREWORD 


Much has been written and said about the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. But the essence and crux of this problem renain 
poorly understood. 

One of the reasons why this conflict is not adequately 
understood is that it is usually approached in terms of one 
or another of its many manifestations and aspects, rather 
than in terms of its basic character — which lies at their 
root. In concentrating on the individual trees, one often 
loses sight of the forest. 

Another confusing factor is that people often tend to 
forget that the tension in the Palestine area is the result 
of some forty years of conflict, and not the child of today 
or yesterday. Many people seem to assume, when they become 
aware of a problem, that that problem had come into being at 
the moment they began to be aware of it. In approaching 
the problem or thinking of its solution, they tend to take 
as their point of departure the situation as it exists at 
the time they become aware of the problem, and not the ante¬ 
cedent situations nor the long years in which that situa¬ 
tion evolved and came to be what it now is. 

An adequate presentation of the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
therefore, must endeavor, first , to describe the crux and 
essence of the problem, in the light of which every aspect 
and manifestation of that problem must be envisioned; 
second , to trace the historical development of the problem 
since its inception; and, third, to examine and analyze its 
current manifestations. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CRUX OF THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


Notwithstanding the multiplicity of its manifestations 
and the complexity of its ramifications, the Palestine Prob¬ 
lem is essentially very simple in character. 

Essentially, it is an instance of dispossession ? not 
one individual dispossessing another, but a. whole multitude 
dispossessino an entire people from its ancestral home . 

Until World War I, Palestine was essentially and inex¬ 
tricably a part of the Arab World. As a political entity , 
it had no existence of its own; it was an indistinguishable 
part of a larger Arab region, subject to Ottoman rule. As 
a comroinitv , its language and dialect, its culture and 
social structures, were identical with those of the surroun- 
ditag Arab ccnmanities. The aspirations of its people were 
the same as those of neighboring Arab peoples: like other 
Arabs in adjacent lands, the Arabs of Palestine were yearn¬ 
ing for freedom and struggling for independence from Otto¬ 
man rule, which for three centuries had been inposed on all 
Arabs. Palestine was thus thoroughly Arab , indistinguish¬ 
able and inseparable from the neighbor!nq Arab countries . 

About 90% of the population of Palestine was Arab. 

The Arabs had been there for centuries. In fact, while 
they are designated "Arabs" by virtue of their language and 
culture, which were acquired subsequent to the advent of the 
Arabs into the area in the seventh century A.D., they are 
ethnically the descendants of countless ethnic groups which 
had been migrating into the area and settling in it since 
time immemorial. The Arabs in what is known today as the 
"Arab World", including the Arabs of Palestine, did not 
come into being as such in the seventh century A.D., but are 
the descendants of various ethnic groups which inhabited 
those Near Eastern countries from prehistoric times and 
which, for millenia, underwent a "melting-pot" process of 
amalgamation and integration. 

While 90% of the population of Palestine were Arabs who 
had inhabited the country since time immemorial, there were 
in Palestine at the end of World War I no more than 57,000 
Jews.(1 ) Many of these Jews were Arabs of Jewish faith. 


(1) See Appendix A, at the end of this Chapter. 
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who, throughout Arab history, had lived in friendship and 
hajrmony with Arabs of Christian or Muslim faith . It is an 
incontestable, historical fact that Jews all over the 
Arab World had lived ;s full-fledged members of Arab society 
as partners and fellow-countrymen; had contributed their ’ 
share to the development of Arab culture; and had partaken 
freely of the blessings of Arab civilization. 

This then was the situation immediately prior to the 
rise of the Palestine Problem four decades ago: Palestine 
was thoroughly Arab; 90% of its population was Arab, inhab¬ 
iting the area since time immemorial, and owning 97.5% of 
the land; ' the jg W § (many of whom were Arab Jews) num¬ 
bered no more than 57,000. 

Today f however, the situation is radically different. 
Four-fifths of the land of Palestine today constitutes the 
State of Israel. In addition to the 57,000 Jews who were in 
Palestine forty years ago, over one million and a half 
foreign Jews have been brought into the country against the 
will of its population, and are settled today in lands and 
homes which still belong to the Arabs. The Arabs them¬ 
selves, over 1,000,000 of them, have been uprooted, dis¬ 
placed, exnelled. They live outside Israel as refugees. 

They rot in tents and canps and barracks. Their return to 
their homes is prevented by Israel. Their lands are confis¬ 
cated and handed over to the foreigners who were induced to 
come and replace them* 

This is the crux of the Palestine Problem* 


Dual Moral Standards : 

When one individual enters by force the home of 
another, throws the rightful owner out into the street or 
into the wilderness, and establishes himself where only 
yesterday someone else lived in peace and security, civi¬ 
lized people condemn that act of displacement, and the 
laws of civilized nations provide for the restoration of 
justice. Unfortunately, when a whole multitude did pre¬ 
cisely the same thing to an entire community, few people 
even raised their voices. And yet the two acts, the indi¬ 
vidual and the collective, are identical in character. 


(2) See Appendix B, at the end of this Chapter. 
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Strange indeed is the human conscience. It seems 
capable of tolerating and even justifying collective crimes 
committed on a large scale, while condemning the selfsame 
crimes when convnitted on an individual basis. Moreover, 
its sense of justice seems at times to express itself in 
terms of incompatible principles. Thus, to provide refuge 
for a few hundred thousand displaced Europeans of the Jew¬ 
ish faith, a situation was allowed to arise in which a 
million people were displaced and turned into hopeless 
refugees. 


The Human Element : 

The feeling of having been subjected, with the bless¬ 
ings of the world community, to flagrant injustices without 
parallel In the long annals of human history — in addition 
to the loss of home and property and means of livelihood — 
lies at the very root of the Arab attitude toward Israel. 

One often tends to lose sight of the human element 
involved in major political conflicts. But in all tensions, 
and primarily in this one, the human element is crucial and 
paramount. 

No analysis, however thorough, however well-informed, 
could acquaint the reader adequately with the fundamentals 
of the Palestine Problem unless and until he involves him¬ 
self, at least in imagination, in the fate of those human 
beings whom the conflict in question directly affects. 


Imagine Yourself . . . 

Imagine yourself to be a Palestinian Arab. Imagine 
yourself to be one of those million Arabs whose fathers and 
forefathers since time immemorial had lived in Palestine and 
called that land their home. Imagine yourself living and 
planning and looking into the future with that sense of 
security and responsibility which is normal and healthy in 
human beings — planning for your children’s education, for 
the promotion of your business, for the irqpTovement of your 
land, for the security of your family. And then imagine 
yourself suddenly being tossed around in a whirlwind of 
political turmoil which is neither of your choice nor of 
your doing. Imagine yourself becoming — overnight -- home¬ 
less, penniless, with no earthly asset but the clothes you 
have on; separated, perhaps, by the rush of events from your 
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wife and children, from your aged parents, from your brothers 
and sisters — with respect to whom the best hopes you dare 
cherish are that they too, like yourself, may have been lucky 
enough to remain alive, even as refugees — while deep in 
your heart gnaws an agonizing fear, the fear lest your loved 
ones, like many others among your countrymen, have perished 
in the recent massacres* Imagine yourself therefore in a 
situation where the most joyful hope you dare cherish is the 
hope that your loved ones may join you in the misery of 
hunger, of cold, of dreary idleness, of homelessness, and of 
hate* 


Imagine yourself to be one of these Palestinian Arabs* 
How would you feel about the Palestine Problem? 


APPENDIX A 
(See page 5) 


According to an official memorandum submitted by the 
British Government in July 1947 to the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine, "When the first census was 
taken in 1922, . . . the Jewish community, already growing 
as a result of immigration, then numbered 84,000." ( The 
Political History of Palestine under British Adm i nistra¬ 

tion . Jerusalem, 1947, p. 2, para* 8)* The Statistical 
Department of the Jewish Agency for Palestine reveals that 
over 27,000 Jews entered Palestine from 1919 to 1922, as 
follows: 1,806 in 1919; 8,223 in 1920; 8,294 in 1921; and 
8,685 in 1922. (Quoted from Misparim . March 1948, in 
Israel Cohen’s A Short History of Zionism . London, Muller, 
1951, Appendix III, p. 254)* Thus the number of Jews in 
Palestine at the end of World War I was around 57,000. 

APPENDIX B 
(See page 6) 

Land Registries were opened in Palestine in October, 
1920. According to the Survey of Palestine (prepared by 
the Palestine Government and printed by the Government 
Printer in 1946), "the assumption that they (Jews) owned 
650,000 dunums prior to October, 1920, is generally ac¬ 
cepted" (p.243, para* 520). The total land area of 
Palestine, according to the same source (p. 103, para. 1) 
was 26,320 square kilometers, i.e., 10,162 square miles 
or 26,320,000 dunums. Thus Jews owned in 1920 about 2.5% 
of the land area of Palestine* 
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CHAPTER II. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


i* How & Why? 


Not By Consent : 

How did the radical change in the situation of Palestine, 
described earlier, come about? 

Obviously it did not take place with the consent of the 
rightful inhabitants of Palestine. 

Nor did it take place peacefully — through purchase of 
the land, for example, or voluntary transfer of population. 
The records of the British Government indicate that through¬ 
out the thirty years of British rule, the Zionists purchased 
3.56% of the land, despite the fabulously high prices they 
were offering. If we add to this the 2.5% owned by Jews in 
1920, we find that less than one out of every sixteen acres 
of the land of Palestine was ever purchased or legally owned 
by Zionists in Palestine.(3) 

The change in the situation of Palestine took place 
against the will of the Palestinian people — at the first 
stage, gradually and with the support of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and, at the second stage, suddenly and by force. 

The two stages in the development of the Palestine Pro¬ 
blem, with their two corresponding methods and natures, were 
initiated respectively by two political measures ~ namely, 
the Balfour Declaration made by the British Government on 
2 November 1917, and the Partition Resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 29 November 1947. 


(3) See Appendix C„ at the end of this Chapter. 
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Stepping-Stones To 
Wider Accomplishments : 


It will be readily noticed that, in each of these two 
successive political foundations for the entrenchment of Zion¬ 
ism in Palestine, what Zionism grabbed was far in excess of 
what it had been given. 

The Balfour Declaration had provided for a "national 
home" for the Jewish people in Palestine, This vague concept 
of a "national home'* in Palestine, which was soon clarified 
by the British Government authoritatively in such 1 way as to 
mean not a State, but merely a "center of interest and 
pride", (4) was transformed by the Zionists themselves within 
twenty years into a situation which a British royal commis¬ 
sion described as that of "a state within a state". 

As for the Partition Resolution, it had provided for a 
"Jewish" State in portions of Palestine, to come into being 


(4) In the White Paper of June 1922 (Crad. 1700), which reads! 
in part: j 

"Unauthorized statements have been made to the ef¬ 
fect that the purpose in view is to create a wholly 
Jewish Palestine. Phrases have been used such as that 
Palestine is to become *as Jewish as England is English*. 
His Majesty’s Government regard any such expectation as 
impracticable and have no such aim in view. Nor have 
they at any time contemplated, as appears to be feared 
by the Arab Delegation, the disappearance or the subor¬ 
dination of the Arabic population, language or culture 
in Palestine. They would draw attention to the fact 
that the terms of the Declaration referred to do not 
contemplate that Palestine as a whole should be conver¬ 
ted into a Jewish National Home, but that such a Home 
should be founded jjn Palestine . . . 

"When it is asked what is meant by the development 
of the Jewish National Home in Palestine, it may be an¬ 
swered that it is not the imposition of a Jewish nation¬ 
ality upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but 
the further development of the existing Jewish commu¬ 
nity, with the assistance of Jews in other parts of the 
world, in order that it may become a centre in which the 
Jewish people as a whole may take, on grounds of reli¬ 
gion and race, an interest and a pride. . 
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sinultaneously with an Arab State and an International Area 
around Jerusalem, and had stipulated that the Arab inhabi¬ 
tants of the area that was to become a "Jewish" State (who 
comprised about half of the population of that area) were to 
remain where they were, and that their basic human rights 
were to be observed and their fundamental liberties respected. 
Within less than eighteen months, however, the "Jewish" State 
had cone to occupy some 40% more territory than was assigned 
to it; had prevented the establishment of the Arab State, by 
having occupied half of its territory and split it into sepa¬ 
rate pockets; had occupied Jerusalem, which it soon declared 
its national capital; had expelled a million Arabs from their 
homes, preventing their return and confiscating their proper¬ 
ty; and had reduced the Arabs who remained under its control 
to second-class citizens. Thus the State of Israel as it 
exists today differs in every essential respect from the "Jew¬ 
ish" State envisaged by the United Nations — in its popula¬ 
tion, in its territorial extent, in its capital, in its minor¬ 
ity policy, and in its position within the total context of 
the political situation in Palestine contemplated by the Uni¬ 
ted Nations. 

In other words, just as the "national home" erected by 
Zionism in Palestine between 1917 and 1947 embodied far more 
than had been authorized or contemplated by the British Gov¬ 
ernment in the Balfour Declaration (which was the quasi- 
Juridical foundation for the first stage of Zionist entrench¬ 
ment in Palestine); so too, the State of Israel differs es¬ 
sentially — qualitatively and quantitatively — from the 
"Jewish" State provided for or contemplated in the Partition 
Resolution of the United Nations General Assembly (which was 
the quasi-juridical foundation for Israeli statehood — the 
second phase of the fulfillment of the Zionist program). 


Void Of Legal Or 

Moral Validity : 

I do not intend to examine here the legal ot moral va¬ 
lidity of either the Balfour Declaration or the Partition 
Resolution. I am sure that no American would consent to, or 
deem valid, any recommendation, made by any foreign govern¬ 
ment or any international organization, for any reason, to 
the effect that a British or a French or a Mexican state be 
established in Massachusetts or Louisiana or Texas respec¬ 
tively, today or 2,000 years from now — particularly if the 
establishment of such states should entail the displacement 
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and dispossession of the Americans who already live in those 
American States, and if it should take place forcibly and 
against their will. Why Arabs should! more readily accept the 
reconsnendations of the United Nations tinder analogous circum¬ 
stances, than Americans would be ready to do under the hypo¬ 
thetical conditions I have mentioned, is a question which no 
American who believes in the legal or moral validity of the 
Partition Resolution has attempted to answer. 

The shakiness of the Balfour Declaration is even more 
patent. As is well known, it was a statement made by the 
British Government to a self-styled representative of the 
"Jewish people”, declaring its support for the establishment 
of a "Jewish national home” in Palestine - at a time when 
Britain had not £et secured a foothold ijn Palestine . British 
forces had not yet entered Palestine, on 2 November 1917, 
when Balfour made his Declaration. Palestinian Arabs, the 
overwhelming majority of the population, were not even noti¬ 
fied, much less consulted, about the promise when it was made. 
They first came to know about it, second-hand, in 1919. The 
reader may perhaps remember how Americans reacted, isr World 
War I, to the diselOsSure that the German Government had prom¬ 
ised to support Mexican occupation of Texas and New Mexico if 
Mexico would join the Central Powers and declare war against 
the United States! 

Moreover, two years before it proclaimed the Balfour 
Declaration, the British Government had pledged itself to sup» 
port the establishment of an independent, united Arab State 
if the Arabs would rise in revolt against the Ottoman allies 
of Germany. And the Arabs, including the Arabs of Palestine, 
had revolted and were actually fighting the Ottomans at the 
time when the Balfour Declaration was being secretly negoti¬ 
ated in London. 

Furthermore, the Balfour Declaration itself contained an 
intrinsic inconsistency. In the very same sentence in which 
it indicated the support of the British Government to the 
idea of a "Jewish national home”, it also stated: . , it 

being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights” of the Arabs of 
Palestine. Since Zionist leaders were making it clear, even 
at that time, that, by a "Jewish national home”, they meant a 
country as Jewish as England is English or America is Ameri¬ 
can”, the apparent belief of the British Government that the 
two provisions of the Balfour Declaration were reconcilable 
must have been the manifestation either of a naivete which is 
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not characteristically British, or of tongue-in-cheek diplo¬ 
macy. 


ii. Piecemeal Invasion: 1917-1947 


From "National Home " 

To "State ": 

Under the British Mandate, the initial purposes of Zion¬ 
ism were accomplished gradually and piecemeal, ostensibly in 
accordance with the provisions of the Balfour Declaration. 
Over half a million Jews were brought into Palestine. They 
segregated themselves in a closed community. They boycott 
Arab labor. They lobbied for, and obtained, permission to 
establish and manage their own schools, their own health cen¬ 
ters, their own labor organisations. They formed a semi- 
autonomous political machine which represented them collec¬ 
tively vis-a-vis the Mandatory Government and the outside 
world. They recruited, trained, and armed their para-railitary 
organizations. They virtually established what the Peel Com¬ 
mission called in 1937 "a state within a state". 

All this took place before the very eyes of the Arabs — 
who, from the very beginning, had expressed, by every means 
at their command, peaceful as well as violent, their rejection 
of the policy of the "national home" and of the goal of "Jew¬ 
ish statehood" implicit in it. Is it any wonder that Arabs 
came to look upon the advent of Zionist masses as an invasion 
of Palestine — a piecemeal invasion, to be sure, but one 
which was not less menacing than a military invasion? 

During World War II, the Zionist Movement — emboldened 
by its accomplishments in Palestine thus far; infuriated by 
the British White Paper of 1939, which had sought to limit 
further expansion of Zionist establishment in Palestine; and, 
to a certain extent, alarmed by the vicious persecutions vis¬ 
ited upon European Jews by Hitler — proclaimed in 1942, in 
the Biltmore Program, that it was no longer satisfied with a 
"national home", and that it demanded a "Jewish Conanonwealth". 
Zionist leaders had, indeed, indicated all along that "state¬ 
hood" was their ultimate goal; the Biltmore Program was mere¬ 
ly the first articulate proclamation of this objective as an 
immediate goal. 
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iii. All-Out War : 

29 November 1947 to Kay 1949 


The United Nations 

Endorses 

Zionist Statehood : 

Confronted by the political pressures of the world-wide 
Zionist Movement for M Jewish statehood", and by the violent 
revolts of the Zionist community in Palestine, Britain decided 
in 1947 to throw the problem into the lap of the fledgling 
World Organization, thus ushering in the second phase of the 
history of the Palestine Problem, 

The General Assembly of the United Nations, as a result 
of much politicking and multiform pressure,(5) adopted the 
Partition Resolution of 29 November 1947, calling for the es¬ 
tablishment of a "Jewish" State, an Arab State, and an Inter¬ 
national Area around Jerusalem. 


(5) The story of the pressures to which tbe General Assembly 
was subjected in the course of its deliberations on the Pal¬ 
estine Problem, and of back-stage maneuvers during the fate¬ 
ful days immediately preceding the adoption of the Partition 
Resolution, has already been told by a number of firsthand 
observers and participants. The reader may consult the fol¬ 
lowing sources: 

Memoirs by Harry S. Truman: Years of Trial a nd_ Hope 1946- 
1952 . New York: Doubleday £ Co., 1956. Chapters X-XII, 
pp. 132-169. 

Minis, Walter, ed. The Forrestal Diaries . New York: Viking 
Press, 1951. Chapter IX, pp. 336-381. 

Lilienthal, Alfred M. What Price Israel? Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1953. Chapter III, pp. 48-73. 

Manly, Chesly. The U.N. Record . Chicago: Henry Beanery Ccl, 
1955. pp. 49-53. 

Roosevelt, Kermit. "The Partition of Palestine: A Lesson in 
Pressure Politics." Middle East J o urnal . Vol. II, No. 1, 
January 1948. pp. 1-16. 
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The Arab Reaction: 


The Arabs of Palestine, as well a* of the neighboring 
Arab States, were outraged by the adoption by the General As¬ 
sembly of the Partition Resolution. 

In the first place, part of an Arab country was to be¬ 
come, without the consent of the majority of its population 
and against their expressed will, subject to an alien author¬ 
ity. The United Nations had violated the principle of na¬ 
tional self-determination in making such a recommendation. 

The General Assembly in particular had exceeded the scope of 
its competence as defined in the Charter. To the Arabs, the 
establishment of a Zionist State in part of the Arab country 
of Palestine was a gross act of injustice. 

In the second place, the manner in which the General As¬ 
sembly had bowed down to political pressure, and, compromising 
the principles of the Charter and exceeding the limits of its 
competence, recommended the establishment of the Zionist 
State, added insult to injury. 

In the third place, the details and specific features of 
the partition plan reflected a highly preferential treatment 
accorded by the General Assembly to the Zionist community, 
and patent indifference to the welfare of the area reserved 
for the Arab State. The area awarded to the "Jewish" State 
comprised 56.47% of the total area of Palestine. Only half 
of its inhabitants were Jews, and they owned only 9.38% of 
its land area. 

Finally, in view of their thirty-year experience with 
active Zionism, the Arabs were alarmed at the use which Zion¬ 
ists would be sure to make of the new foothold that the Reso¬ 
lution was soon to give them. They did not have to wait long 
to see their worst fears come true. 


Violence — Path To Statehood : 

Disturbances erupted in Palestine immediately after the 
udoption by the General Assembly of the Partition Resolution. 
The Holy Land had not been unfamiliar with such disturbances 
during the preceding three decades. Seventeen hundred Arabs 
and Jews lost their lives in ambushes on the highway, bomb¬ 
ings of crowded cafes and theaters, dynamiting of buildings, 
und other forms of active hostility, during the first hundred 
dnys after the adoption of the Partition Plan. 
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Within a few weeks, however, Palestine witnessed a new 
phenomenon, theretofore unknown in the history of the trouble- 
torn Holy Land. Zionist terrorist organizations* which had 
been in operation against British forces for two years, turned 
their fire against defenseless * isolated Arab towns and vil¬ 
lages. Village after village was raided. Pillaging and loot¬ 
ing were the order of the day, feiassacres were perpetrated 
on a large scale. In some instances, hundreds of men, women 
and children were murdered in cold blood. The annihilation 
of Dair Yaseen, which occurred on 9 April 1948, was the most 
notorious, but by no means the only one. In that little vil¬ 
lage of 300, some 260 unarmed villagers were slaughtered, and 
the remaining forty civilians were taken captive and paraded 
through the streets of Jerusalem. The village itself was 
razed to the ground.(6) 


(6) Concerning the massacre of Dair Yaseen, the reader may 
be referred to the account given by the then-leader of the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi* which perpetrated the massacre, in his auto¬ 
biography. See: Begin, Menachem. The Revolt: Story of the 
IrquB y New York, Henry Schuman, 1951* pp. 162-165. Jon 
Kirache, now editor of the organ of the British Zionist Move¬ 
ment, Jewish Observer and Middle East Review , wrote a fairly 
detailed account of the massacre, which he described as "the 
darkest stain on the Jewish record", in his Seven Fallen 
Pillars (London: Seeker and Warburg, 1950), pp. 217-218. 

Concerning the looting and pillaging, the reader may be 
referred to the report of Count Folke Bernadotte, in which 
he speaks of "large-scale looting, pillaging and plundering"* 
and of "instances of destruction of villages without apparent 
military necessity". See: U.N. Document A/648, Progress Re¬ 
port of the United Nations Mediator on Palestine, General As¬ 
sembly: Official Records: Third Session: Supplement No.11 . 
p. 14, paras. 6 and 7. 

An American Zionist writer, Hal Lehrman, makes many re¬ 
vealing admissions in an article published in Commentary 
(American Jewish Conraittee, New York) Vol. VIII, No. 6, Decem¬ 
ber 1949, "The Arabs of Israel", pp. 529-530. 
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The Philosophy Of 
"The Accomplished Fact" : 


The bloodshed in the early months of 1948 was in the 
meantime compelling the United Nations to take a new look at 
the situation it had generated* 

The Partition Resolution had beer predicated on the 
wishful assumption that it would be implemented peacefully; 
but the organized violence of the ensuing weeks undermined 
that assumption and initiated sober second thoughts. 

The story of the spring of 1948 is that of a race be¬ 
tween political, diplomatic developments at the United Na¬ 
tions and military developments in Palestine. Whenever it 
appeared that the United Nations was leaning towards the 
repeal of the Partition Resolution, the Zionist community in 
Palestine intensified its military efforts to occupy as wide 
an area of the Holy Land as possible in order to dissuade the 
United Nations from changing its mind, or, failing that, to 
render any reversal by the United Nations of its previous de¬ 
cision meaningless in reality. 

Thus the respective courses of the diplomatic and mili- 
tury developments which took place during the spring of 1948 
pointed in opposite directions. The entire situation pre¬ 
vailing in Palestine today is a direct result of the inter¬ 
play of these two factors; and the period which elapsed be¬ 
tween 29 November 1947, when the Partition Resolution was 
adopted, and 15 May 1948, when the State of Israel was pro¬ 
claimed and the armies of the neighboring Arab States entered 
Palestine, is perhaps the most eventful period in the history 
of the forty-year-old Palestine Problem. 

The key to the understanding of the history of this 
stormy period is that the Zionist community in Palestine was 
racing with time and taking matters into its own hands in an 
effort to preclude the anticipated repeal by the United Na¬ 
tions of the Partition Resolution and to face the whole world 
with an irreversible "accomplished fact". 

The explanation for this policy may be found in the ut¬ 
terances of the leading policy-maker of the Zionist community 
In Palestine, David Ben-Gurion. In an address to the Central 
Committee of the Israel Worker's Party, made on January 8, 
1948, Ben-Gurion said: 
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. . We know of old that international ver¬ 
dicts can be upset. We remember the adjustments of 
the all-powerful Allies in the INeaT East after their 
victory in the first World bar, parcelling out Tur¬ 
kish territory. Mustapha Kemal cane along, and 
turned the tables." 

"• . . force of arms, not formal resolutions, 
will determine the issue."(7) 


Even before the General Assembly had adopted the Parti¬ 
tion Resolution, Ben-Gurion was calling upon Palestinian 
Zionists to establish by force such situations as would make 
the Zionist State an "accomplished fact”. On October 2, 1947, 
in an address made before the "Elected Assembly" at Jerusalem, 
he said: 


"There is the possibility, how near in time 
I cannot say, but very real, that we may be sucked 
into a political vacuum. Politics, pre-eminently, 
abhor a vacuum. If we do not fill it, others will." 

"The status quo cannot go on ... It is hard 
to guess when the British will actually leave . . . 
The main thing is not 'when?', but 'what next?' . . 
It is all a question of effectuation, for both the 
United Nations and ourselves. Perhaps the whole 
design of Mr. Creech-Jones'statement was to stampede 
the United Nations, and make the decision harder. 
Very well, let us provide the catalyst. Britain 
assures us she will not carry out any United Na¬ 
tions’ decision, but neither will she resist any. 

We, therefore, tell the world that we will our - 
selves discharge it, that we are willing, fit and 
ready to gather up the reins of government instan¬ 
taneously ..." 

"No more protests and clamor, not another day 
of a vacuum in theory, jurisdiction and ethics. We 
shall bear the grave responsibility ourselves . . . 


(7) Ben-Gurion, David. Rebirth and Destiny of Israel . New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. pp. 227 and 232. 
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Perhaps we are unready, imnatare — but events will 
not wait for us. The international calendar will 
not synchronize itself to ours."(8) 


It was this official Zionist concept of the relationship 
between diplomatic-political developments at the United Na¬ 
tions, on the one hand, and the militarily-accomplished fact 
in Palestine, on the other, that explains the strategy of the 
Zionist community in Palestine during the period which inter¬ 
vened between the adoption of the Partition Resolution on 
29 November 1947 and the withdrawal of British forces on 15 
May 1948. 


While the United Nations 

Reconsiders. Zionism Acts : 

We have spoken earlier of the new form of bloodshed and 
violence initiated by Zionist groups in Palestine so shortly 
after the adoption of the Partition Resolution — the attacks 
upon, and the occupation of, Arab towns and villages. The 
following is a partial list (based on dispatches published in 
the NEW YORK TIMES) of the Arab localities attacked and/or 
occupied by Zionist forces, before 15 May 1948 — i.e .. while 
the United Nations was still reconsidering the future of Pal- 
ostln e; while British forces were still in Palest ine and 
still responsible for peace and security in the area ; before 
the formal establishment - of Israe l: and before, the entry into 
Palestine of the armies of the neighboring Arab States : 


Arab Locality 

Date of Issue 
of N.Y. TIMES 

Arab Locality 

Date of 
of N.Y. ' 

Issue 

riMES 

(Juzaza 

21 Dec. 

1947 

Saris 

17 

April 

1948 

So # sa* 

16 Feb. 

1943 

Tiberias 

20 

April 

1948 

Haifa 

21 Feb. 

1948 

Haifa 

22 

April 

1943 

Sa Lunch 

1 March 

1948 

Jerusalem 

25 

April 

1948 

Hir Adas 

6 March 

1943 

Jaffa 

26 

April 

1948 

knnnu 

13 

1°43 

Acre 

27 

Apri 1 

1948 

Kustal 

4 April 

1948 

Jerusalem 

1 

May 

1948 

Dair Yaseen 

10 April 

1948 

Safad 

7 

May 

1948 

UJJun 

15 April 

1948 

Beisan 

9 

May 

1948 


(») Ibid ., pp. 211-217. 
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It will be noticed that tlie attacks upon Arab localities 
were intensified and became more frequent between mid-April 
and mid-May 1943. 

It will also be noticed that, in this one-month period, 
larger towns and cities, including the main cities of Pales¬ 
tine, were subjected to attack and occupation by Zionist 
forces. 

This change in £ace and directio n of Zionist attacks un¬ 
mistakably reflected an intensification of the Zionist cam¬ 
paign to control and occupy as large an area of Palestine as 
possible before the 15th of May — the date set by the British 
Government, in December 1947, for the termination of the Bri¬ 
tish Mandate and the completion of the withdrawal of British 
forces. 

We have indicated earlier that this phenomenon must be 
explained in terms of the philosophy of "the accomplished 
fact” to which the policy-makers of the Zionist coranunity in 
Palestine subscribed, and in the light of the impact upon 
their calculations exercised by the developments at the Uni¬ 
ted Nations. 

The following is a summary, in the words of the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the United Nations, of the developments which 
took place in the Security Council and the General Assembly 
in the spring of 1948: 

“On 19 March 1948, at the 271st meeting of 
the Council, the United States delegation stated 
that, since it had become clear that the Assembly 
resolution could not be implemented by peaceful 
means and that the Security Council would not be 
prepared to implement it, the Council should rec¬ 
ommend a temporary trusteeship for Palestine under 
the Trusteeship Council; further, the Council 
should request the convocation of a special ses¬ 
sion of the General Assembly and, pending the 
meeting of the special session, should instruct 
the Palestine Commission to suspend its efforts 
to implement the Partition Plan. 

"At its meeting on 24 March 1948, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Jewish Agency for Palestine in¬ 
formed the Council of a statement, adopted 23 Nferch 
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by the Jewish Agency for Palestine and the National 
Council of Jews (Vaad Leumi). This declaration sta¬ 
ted, among other things, that the Jewish people would 
oppose any proposal designed to prevent ot postpone 
the establishment of the Jewish State; that they re¬ 
jected a trusteeship regime for Palestine; that the 
Provisional Council of Government of the Jewish State 
should be recognized by the Palestine Commission with¬ 
out delay; and that upon the termination of the Manda¬ 
tory Administration, and not later than 16 May 1948, 
a Provisional Jewish Government would commence to func¬ 
tion in co-operation with the representatives of the 
United Nations then in Palestine. 

“On 1 April 1948, the United States delegation 
introduced two resolutions. The first, calling for 
u truce in Palestine, was adopted unanimously by the 
Council. The second . . * requested the Secretary- 
General to convoke a special session of the General 
Assembly to consider further the question of the fu¬ 
ture government of Palestine . . . 

"In accordance with the decision of the Security 
Council at its meeting on 1 April 1948 the Secretary- 
General, acting under the provisions of rules 7 and 9 
of the rules of procedure of the General Assembly, con¬ 
voked the second special session of the General Assembly 
to meet on 16 April 1948 v to consider further the ques¬ 
tion of the future government of Palestine*. . . 

“On 14 May 1948, the General Assembly adopted, 
by thirty-one votes in favour to seven against, with 
sixteen abstentions, the following resolution: 

" f The Genera 1 Assembly . 

"" Taking account of the present situation in 
regard to Palestine, . . . 

M, l. Empowers a United Nations Mediator in Pal¬ 
estine ... to exercise the following functions: . . 

" f (iii) Promote a peaceful adjustment of the 
future situation of Palestine; . . , 

" f 3. Directs the United Nations Mediator to 
conform in his activities with the provisions of this 
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resolution, and with such instructions as the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly or the Security Council way issue; . . 

" Relieves the Palestine Commission from the 
further exercise of responsibilities under resolu¬ 
tion 101 (II) of 29 November 1947. ,,f (9) 


This was obviously tantamount to the suspension by the 
United Nations of its efforts to implement the Partition Res¬ 
olution, and the delegation of authority to the Mediator to 
re-examine the situation in its entirety and to recommend 
such measures as he might deem advisable for the General As- „ 
sembly to examine later on. 

It was undoubtedly this trend towards suspension or re¬ 
peal of the Partition Resolution which prompted Zionist lea¬ 
dership in Palestine to accelerate and intensify its campaign 
in order to effect actual occupation of large areas of Pales¬ 
tine, and thus practically Tender futile any new resolutions 
which the General Assembly might make. 


Who Started The 
Arab-Israeli War? 


The events of the period from 29 November 1947 to 15 May 
1948 establish a clear fact: that it was the Zionist commu¬ 
nity in Palestine which took matters into its own hands and, 
resorting to force, attacked and occupied major cities and 
towns in Palestine before the withdrawal of the British forces, 
before 15 May 1948 — i.e., before the entry of the armies of 
neighboring Arab States into Palestine, and before the formal 
establishment of the State of Israel, which was proclaimed 
two months ahead of the timetable set by the United Nations 
on 29 November 1947. (For it must be recalled that the Par¬ 
tition Resolution specifically provided, in Paragraph 3 of 
Section A, that ’'independent Arab and Jewish States and the 
Special International Regime for the City of Jerusalem, set 
forth in Part III of the plan, shall come into existence in 
Palestine two months after the evacuation of the armed forces 
of the mandatory Power has been completed.”) 


(9) U.N. Document A/565, General Assembly: Official Records: 
Third Session: Supplement No. 1 . Lake Success, 1948, pp. 5-6, 
8-9. 
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In view of the gross distortion of history embodied in 
the reiterated claim that the Arab States launched the war in 
Palestine on 15 May 1948, full examination must be made of 
the history of the stormy period between 29 November 1947 and 
15 May 1940. The following facts are significant; 

1.- Ijt was Is raeli forces which attacked and occupied 
Arab t owns and cities . The armies of the Arab States were in 
the meantime outside Palestine . The improvised para-railitary 
forces of the Arabs of Palestine, which were no match for the 
Zionist organized and armed forces of mandatory days, did not 
occupy one single Zionist settlement or town. 

We have presented earlier (on page 19) a partial list of 
the Arab localities occupied by Zionist forces before 15 May. 
Further evidence may be obtained from the words of David Ben- 
Gurion, who, when he speaks to his fellow-Zionists in boast¬ 
ful vein, belies the claim which he and his propaganda machine 
make when speaking to the world at large. On 12 December 
1948, Ben-Gurion said: 

”A$ April began, our War of Independence swung 
decisively from defense to attack. Operation f Nach- 
shon* . . . was launched with the capture of Arab 
Hulda near where we stand today and of Dir Muhsin, 
and culminated in the storming of Kastel, the great 
hill-fortress near Jerusalem.”(10) 

In an address delivered to American Zionists in Jerusa¬ 
lem! on 3 September 1950, Ben-Gurion said: 

"Until the British left, no Jewish settlement, 
however remote, was entered or seized by the Arabs, 
while the Haganah . . . captured many Arab positions 
and liberated Tiberias and Haifa, Jaffa and Safad . . 

So, on the day of destiny, that part of Palestine 
where the Haganah could operate was almost clear of 
Arabs."(11) 

In an introduction to Yosef Ulitzki's From Riots to War , 
republished in Ben-Gurion*s Rebirth and Destiny of Israel un¬ 
der the heading "In Lieu of a Summary", Ben-Gurion wrote: 


(10) Ben-Gurion, oj). cit .. p. 296. 

(11) Ibid., pp. 530-531. 
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’The primary task of the Haganah, as I say, was 
to safeguard our settlements and lines of communica¬ 
tions, but here the best defense is attack. Field 
Troops and Palmach in particular were thus deployed, 
and quickly showed the mettle that was soon to animate 
our Army and bring it victory. In Operation ’Nachshon' 
the road to Jerusalem was cleared at the beginning of 
April, almost all of New Jerusalem occupied, and the 
guerillas were expelled from Haifa, Jaffa, 'Tiberias and 
Safad while still the Mandatory was present. It needed 
sagacity and self-control not to fall foul of the Bri¬ 
tish Army. 

'The Haganah did its job: until a day or two 
before the Arab invasion not a settlement was lost, 
no road cut, although movement was seriously dislo¬ 
cated, despite express assurances of the British to 
keep the roads safe so long as they remained. Arabs 
started fleeing from the cities almost as soon as dis¬ 
turbances began in the early days of December. As 
fighting spread, the exodus was joined by Beduin and 
fellahin, but not the remotest Jewish homestead was 
abandoned and nothing a tottering Administration could 
unkindly do stopped us from reaching our goal on May 
14, 1948, in a State made larger and Jewish by the Ha¬ 
ganah."(12) 


2»- These attacks on Arab cities and the occupation of 
lar ge numbers of Arab localities were not the work of irres¬ 
ponsible terrorists " or uncontrollable " extremists ". On the 
contrary , they were perpetrated upon the instructions ! and iji 
acco rdance with t he plan s, of the official leaders hip of the 
would -be State of Israel . 

This fact can be established by recalling the following: 

a) - Most of these attacks were launched by the Haganah, 
which was the official military arm of the Jewish Agency and 
the precursor of the Israeli Army. 

b) - Throughout the history of the Palestine Problem, 
there was collaboration betv/een the terrorist organizations, 
such as the Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern Group, and the of¬ 
ficial armed forces of the Jewish Agency, the Haganah and the 


(12) Ibid ., pp. 291.292. 
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Ptilrmich, whenever the Zionist community faced a crisis or a 
grave challenge. The best illustration of this pattern may 
hr found in the Zionist revolt of 1945 - 1946, waged by the 
H Jewish Resistance Movement", which comprised the four afore¬ 
mentioned groups and was inspired and directed by the Jewish 
Agency. In an authoritative document published by the Bri¬ 
tish Government on the subject, its findings were summarized 
In the following v/ords: 

"The information which was in the possession 
of His Majesty's Government when they undertook 
their recent action in Palestine led them to draw 
the following conclusions 

"(1) That the Hagans and its associated force 
the Palmach (working under the political control of 
prominent members of the Jewish Agency) have been 
engaging in carefully planned movements of sabotage 
und violence under the guise of 'the Jewish Resis¬ 
tance Movement'; 

"(2) that the Irgun Zvai Leurai and the Stern 
Group have worked since last Autumn in co-operation 
with the Hagana High Command on certain of these 
operations; and 

"(3) that the broadcasting station 'Kol Israel', 
which claims to be 'the Voice of the Resistance Move¬ 
ment* and which was working under the general direc¬ 
tion of the Jewish Agency has been supporting these 
organizations. 

'The evidence on which these conclusions are 
based is derived in the main from three sources— 

"(i) Information which has been obtained show¬ 
ing that between the 23rd September, 1945, and the 
3rd November, 1945, seven telegrams passed between 
l-ondon and Jerusalem, and a further telegram on 12th 
May, 1946. Copies of these have been interpreted and 
lire here set out; 

"(ii) various broadcasts by 'Kol Israel' be¬ 
tween 31st October, 1945, and the 23rd June, 1946, 
referring to specific acts of violence and sabotage; 
and 
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"(iii) information on various dates derived 
from the pamphlet Hamaas (the publication of the 
Stern Group), from Herut (the publication of the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi) and from Eshnav (the publication 
of # the Jewish Resistance Movement*). Examples 
from these pamphlets are set out in this Paper. 

"This evidence relates to the three widespread 
sabotage operations of the 31st Octaber/lst Novem¬ 
ber, 1945; 20th-25th February, 1946, and I6th-18th 
June, 1946. All three para-military organizations 
participated in these actions which not only caused 
very serious destruction but also loss of life."(13) 


Of this White Paper, Menachem Begin — who, on this sub¬ 
ject, can speak with authority — says: "I must record that 
this particular White Paper on 'Violence in Palestine* was 
one of the few British documents on Palestine that I have read 
in which there were scarcely any distortions."(14) 

This pattern of behind-the-scenes collaboration was fol¬ 
lowed again in 1948. Thus, as early as 3 February 1948, there 
was talk of coordination of operations between the Haganah 
and the Irgun.(15) By 7 May 1948 the agreement seems to have 
been concluded between the Haganah and the Irgun.(16) 

There are categorical assertions by the leader of the 
Irgun to the effect that the raid on Dair Yaseen was made by 
the Irgun and the Stern Group "with the knowledge of the Ha¬ 
ganah and with the approval of its Commander".(17) In a let¬ 
ter from the Haganah Regional Commander to the Irgun Comnander 


(13) Colonial Office. Palestine: Statement of I nfo rmation 
Relating to Acts of Violence . Presented to Parliament by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies by Command of His Majesty, 
July 1946. London: His Majesty*s Stationery Office. (Cmd. 
6873) p. 3. 

(14) Begin, op., cit .. p. 185. 

(15) NEW YORK TIMES, 3 February 1948. 

(16) NEW YORK TIMES, 7 May 1948. 

(17) Begin, 0 £. cit .. p. 163. 
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In Jerusalem prior to the raid* the Haganah leader asserted 
tliiit, "The capture of Dair Yaseen and its holding ... is 
one stage in our general plan. I have no objection to your 
ourrying out the operation providing you are able to hold the 
Village. "(18) In fact, Dair Yaseen was handed over to the 
lliigiuuih forces three days after its capture by the Irgun.(19) 

c)- Israeli legislation, promulgated after the estab¬ 
lishment of the State, proclaims that the military and para¬ 
military forces operating between 29 November 1947 and 15 May 
1940 were acting on behalf of the then non-existing State, 
mid affirms that their actions were retroactively "adopted” 
by the State authorities. Section I, Paragraph B, of Law 
No. 49 — "Fallen Soldiers' Family (Pension and Rehabilita¬ 
tion) Low of 1950" — states: 

"In this law — 'military service* and 'ser¬ 
vice' mean — 

"(a) service in the Defence Army of Israel; 

"(b) in respect of the period between 17th 
Kislev, 5708 (30th November, 1947) and 29th Kislev, 

5709 (31st December, 1948) — any other service de- 
olured by the Minister of Defence, by proclamation 
published in State Records, to be military service 
for the purposes of this Law."(20) 

In foot, four Irgunists who had been wounded in the attack on 
Mm I r Yjtseen and had subsequently demanded "war veterans' pen¬ 
sion*" for their "service" were granted their demand by an 
Isniitll court, in June 1953, on the basis of this law, accoicL 
•ng to n report which appeared in TIME Magazine of 15 June 
1953. 


3.- Israeli legislation, promulgated only eleven 
day* lifter the establishment of the State, conclusively proves 
Him i I u ruol considers itself to have been in a state of wax 
f I tun ^9 N ovember 1947 . Section V of the "Defence Army of Is- 
• im» I Ordinance No. 4" of 26 May 1948, reads as follows: 


(III) lillil. • P. J63. 

(19) NI.W YORK TIMES, 13 April 1948. 

( 101 The text of this Law may be found in, State of Israel, 
Qovri tnnrnt Yearbook . 5712 (1951/52), p. 196. 
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"Orders, declarations, regulations and any 
other directions concerning natters of the national 
service which were published by the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, the General Council UVad Leuui) of 
the Jewish Community of Palestine, the People’s 
Administration, the Provisional Government or any 
of their departments between the 16th Kislev, 5708 
(29th November, 1947) and the date of publication 
of this Ordinance, shall remain in force so long as 
they have not been varied, amended or revoked."(21) 


Another official admission by the State of Israel that 
it considers itself to have been engag ing jn warfar e from 
29 November 1947 is contained in Section 6 (a) of the Nation¬ 
ality Law of 1952, which was passed by the Knesseth (Parlia¬ 
ment) on 1 April 1952. This Section, dealing with "exemption 
from conditions of naturalization", declares that the follow¬ 
ing categories of persons may benefit from that exemption: 

"(1) A person who has served in the regular 
service of the Defence Army of Israel or who after 
the 16th Kislev, 5708 (29th November, 1947), has 
served in some other service which the Minister of 
Defence, by declaration published in Reshumoth . has 
declared to be military service for the purpose of 
this section, and who has been duly discharged from 
such service; and 

"(2) a person who has lost a son or daughter 
in such service."(22) 


4.- Of the territories of Palestine occupied by the 
Zionist forces befo re 15 May 1948 . some were reserve d by the 
General Assembly in. the Partition Resolution for the Arab 
State of Pale stine . Thus the cities of Jaffa and Acre, to 
cite but two examples, which were occupied before 15 May, had 
been parts of the territory earmarked for the Arab State. 

(21) The text of this Law may be found in, State of Israel, 
Governme nt Yearbook . 5711 (1950), p. 250. 

(22) The text of this Law may be found in, State of Israel, 
Government Yearbook . 5713 (1952), pp. 207-210. 
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In other words, Zionist forces, acting upon instructions 
from official Zionist leadership, had not only occupied parts 
of the territory awarded to the "Jewish” State even before 
the establishment of that State, but also had invaded and oc¬ 
cupied, in the same period, part of the territory reserved 
for the Arab State and parts of the International Area of 
Jerusalem. 

Before the withdrawal of the British forces and the for- 
mnl establishment of the State of Israel, and before the entry 
into Palestine of the armies of the neighboring Arab States, 
the embryonic "Jewish” State had already invaded the terri¬ 
tory of the would-be Arab State of Palestine. 

An act of war had already been waged by would-be Israel 
on the would-be Arab State of Palestine before the Arab ar¬ 
mies entered Palestine. 

The Arab-Israeli war, therefore, was initiated and 
Inunohod by prenatal Israel, when Zionist forces invaded the 
territory of the would-be Arab State. 


fi.- Durin g the period when the force s of prenatal Is- 
itiri were attacking and occupying territories of the would-be 
i\ i State of Pales tine , the British Gove rnment was being 
IlH'i respo nsible by the United Nations — in the Partition 
lleMUlut Jj on as w ell as, in. a special resolution which the Se- 
1 )p| y Cou nci l adopted on 17 April 1948 — for the mainten- 
fiX P*wce and orde r in Palestine . 

In the meantime, the Arabs of Palestine were appealing 
lo l.ho Governments of the neighboring Arab States to protect 
I hoot against the attacks of Zionist groups. 

While anxious to protect their fellow-Arabs in Palestine, 
i In leaders of the Arab States, relying upon the instructions 
of the United Nations holding the British Government respon- 
*lbl* for peace and order, made no moves to intervene. But, 
i9 1 m iit flu* withdrawal of British forces on 15 May, and the con- 
«ni|MMiil coming into being of a situation wherein the Arabs of 
I’m lr*illno were at the mercy of the armed Zionists, the Arab 
firmleM wore sent into Palestine to protect the Arabs of that 
I und. 
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The armies of the Arab States entered Palestine not in 
order to eliminate Israel, but in order to protect the Pales¬ 
tinian Arab State, for the creation of which the Partition 
Resolution called, from being eliminated by Israel. They en¬ 
tered Palestine not in order to nullify by force the Parti¬ 
tion Resolution of the United Nations, but in order to prevent 
the forcible nullification of parts of that Resolution by a 
State which had been summoned into being by that selfsame 
Resolution. 

The purpose of the Arab Governments in sending their 
armed forces into Palestine at that stage was made evident in 
the messages they communicated to the United Nations, which 
were paraphrased in the following words of the United Nations 
Secretary-General: 

"On 15 May 1948, the Council received a tele¬ 
gram from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Egypt 
declaring that Egyptian armed forces had crossed 
the border of Palestine for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing security and order. The same day the Sec¬ 
retary-General of the Arab League informed the 
Council that the Arab States members of the League, 
recognizing that the independence and sovereignty 
of Palestine became a fact upon the termination of 
the Mandate, were compelled to intervene in Pales¬ 
tine because the disturbances there constituted a 
serious and direct threat to peace and security 
within the territories of the Arab States, and in 
order to restore peace and establish law in Pales¬ 
tine , . . The Council was also informed, by King 
Abdullah of Transjordan, of the intervention of 
Transjordan armed forces in Palestine."(23) 


6.- The unilateral proclamation of the establishment of 
Israel by the Zionist community was juridically invalid . For, 
111 the first place , the Mandate for Palestine was declared 
terminated on that day and the status of Palestine was there¬ 
fore subject to determination by the ma1oritv of its popula¬ 
tion, not the minority; and, i_n the second place , the provi¬ 
sions of the Partition Resolution (including the provision 


(23) U.N. Document A/565, o£. c it ., p. 9. 
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for the establishment of the "Jewish" State), even if their 
ion by the General Assembly on 14 Nay 1948 is to be 
ennuidered temporary, were to take effect two months after 
liLfl. withdrawal of British forces, i.e., not before 15 July 
PMB. In the period between 15 May and 15 July 1948, it was 
tbe Palestine Commission (established in Paragraph 1 of Sec¬ 
tion B of the Partition Resolution, and later on replaced, 

In the resolution of 14 May 1948, by the Mediator) which was 
ienponsihle for taking over the administration of Palestine 
from the British Government. The establishment of Israel on 
15 May 1948 was therefore invalid juridically, and non-bind- 

Ittq. 


Accordingly, the entry of the Arab armies into Palestine, 
In order to protect the Arabs of that country and the terri¬ 
torial integrity of the would-be Arab State which had already 
b*an invaded, was not an attack upon a 1ega1ly existing state. 


TfltAfU T ruce. Truce ! 

With the entry of the armies of the Arab States into 
Palmtine on 15 May 1948 — upon the withdrawal of the Bri¬ 
ll ill forces and the premature proclamation of the establish¬ 
ment of Israel — the war which Zionist forces had launched 
nit the Arabs of Palestine entered a new phase, and became 
wltNt history describes as the Arab-Israeli war. 

On 22 May, the Security Council adopted a resolution 
i .Ming upon "all governments and authorities, without pre- 
|udI on to the rights, claims or position of the parties con- 
nmiwd, to abstain from any hostile military action in Pales¬ 
tine, and to that end to issue a cease-fire order to their 
mill lory and para-military forces.” 

its first appeal for cease-fire having gone unheeded, 
ill*' Security Council issued a new call for a four-week truce 
mm Mny, which read: 


The Security Council, 


































"Desiring to bring about a cessation of hos¬ 
tilities in Palestine without prejudice to the 
rights, claims and position of either Arabs or 
Jews, 


M Calls upon all governments and authorities 
concerned to order a cessation of ail acts of 
armed force for a period of four weeks." 

This resolution also specified the terras on which the 
Council’s truce order was based. These included: 

!• The cessation of hostilities was to be "with¬ 
out prejudice to the rights, claims and position" of either 
party. (This was a re-affirmation of an identical provision 
contained in the earlier resolution of 22 May.) 

2. The call upon all parties "to undertake that 
they will not introduce fighting personnel" into the area 
"during the cease-fire". 

3* The call upon all parties, "should men of mili¬ 
tary age be introduced into countries or territories under 
their control, to undertake not to mobilize or submit them to 
military training during the cease-fire". 

4* The call upon all parties "to refrain from im¬ 
porting or exporting war material" into the area "during the 
cease-fire". 

These four fundamental provisions of the truce, embodied 
in the Security Council resolution of 2°* May, were re-affirm¬ 
ed in every subsequent cease-fire resolution made by the 
Council — on 7 July, 15 July, 19 August, 19 October, 4 No¬ 
vember, 16 November, 29 December 1948 and 11 August 1949. 

That Israel defied every provision of the cease-fire 
order during the four-week interval and emerged from the 
truce stronger and better-equipped to resume the hostilities 
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In evident from the reports of the Mediator, as well as from 
Ills Memoirs, To Jerusalem . 


Israel's defiance of the terms of the truce manifested 
Itself in: 


a) - The release from British custody and the bringing 
Into Palestine of thousands of "illegal immigrants" who had 
been caught off the Palestinian shores and detained in Cyprus 
during the last months of the Mandate; 

b) - The training and arming of these released detai¬ 
nees; and 


c)- The smuggling into the area of large quantities of 
iimm, ammunition, and military aircraft, mainly from Commu- 
ulnt Czechoslovakia. The well-informed Zionist journalist, 
Jon Kimche, wrote in his Seven Fallen Pillars: 


"Israeli emissaries scoured the whole of 
Europe and America for possible supplies. Amer¬ 
ican Jews were contributing generous supplies 
of dollars and the arms merchants were prepared 
to deal for dollars. The Czechs were most help¬ 
ful. A regular airlift began to operate from 
Prague to Aqir in southern Palestine. Rifles, 
ummunition and guns were now arriving. So 
were the first bombers — Flying Fortresses 
smuggled from the United States, and the Beau¬ 
fort fighter-bombers tricked out of England . . 
When the truce ended, a coherent Jewish army 
with a tiny but effective air force and a small 
and daring navy was ready to give battle. 


"This change was still hidden from the eyes of 
the Arabs and the United Nations Assembly. But the 
British Government knew. The Foreign Office was 
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receiving reports from Czechoslovakia, and from 
the R.A.F. *s reconnaissance Mosquitos which still 
roamed over the battle areas, taking photographs 
of the arrival of supplies in Israel." (24) 

It is no wonder, then, that Ben Gurion considers the mili¬ 
tary aid received from Czechoslovakia during this period 
to have been equal in value to the diplomatic aid receiv¬ 
ed from the Soviet Union and the United States during the 
debate on Partition. He wrote, in the Introduction to 
the Government Year-Book of 1952: 

"Israel does not forget the stand taken by the Soviet 
Union in the Assembly of the United Nations on the 
historic 29th day of November, 1947, nor does it for¬ 
get the like stand of the United States of America. 

It remembers as vividly the aid received from Czecho¬ 
slovakia during the War of Independence,...which 
without doubt bespoke sincere sympathy with Israel's 
enterprise." (25) 

That Israel's acceptance of the truce was not accom¬ 
panied by a sincere desire to implement the four provisions 
of the order of the Council is evident from the following 
statement made by Ben Gurion in his announcement, on 10 
June 1948, of his Government's acceptance of the cease-fire: 

"...Our bounds are set wider, our forces multiply, 
we are administering public services, and daily 
the new multitudes arrive...All that we have taken 
we shall hold. During the cease-fire, we shall 
organize administration with fiercer energy, 
strengthen our footing in town and country, speed 
up colonization and Aliyah (i.e., immigration), 
and look to the Army." (26) 


(24) Kimche, Seven . op . cit .. pp. 249-250. 

(25) State of Israel, Govt . Year - Book 5713 (1952), 
"Israel among the Nations," by D. Ben-Gurion, pp. £2-23 

(26) Ben-Gurion, Rebirth , op. cit .. p. 247. 
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When hostilities resumed, at the end of the four- 
wnok cease-fire period, the Security Council on 7 July 
addressed an "urgent appeal to accept in principle the pro¬ 
longation of the truce for such period as may be decided upon 
In consultation with the Mediator;" and it followed this 
appeal up, on 15 July, with an "order" for an indefinite 
oecise-fire, declaring that — 

"subject to further decision by the Security Council 
or the General Assembly, the truce shall remain in 
force, in accordance with the present resolution 
and with that of 29 May 1948, until a peaceful 
adjustment of the future situation of Palestine 
is reached." 

On 19 August, a new resolution introduced new provisions. 
In uddition to those embodied in the resolution of 29 May, 
governing the cease-fire and comprising further elements In 
the Security Council concept of a "truce" in Palestine. 

Among these new provisions was the proclamation that "each 
party is responsible for the actions of both regular and 
Irregular forces operating under its authority or in terri¬ 
tory under its control," and "has the obligation to use all 
mouns at its disposal to prevent action violating the truce 
by individuals or groups who are subject to its authority or 
who are in territory under its control" and "to bring to 
upeody trial and in case of conviction to punishment, any and 
ull persons within their jurisdiction who are involved in a 
broach of the truce." Furthermore, the resolution laid down 
I wo very important principles: 


"d) No party is permitted to violate the truce on the 
ground that it is undertaking reprisals or retaliations 
against the other party; 


"e) No party is entitled to gain military or political 
udvantage through violation of the truce." 


The last-quoted principle became a standing provision 
In subsequent cease-fire resolutions. It was reiterated in 
I ho resolutions of 19 October, 4 November, 16 November and 
II9 December 1948. 
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It is a matter of record, however, that the Israeli 
forces were steadily gaining military advantage with each 
breach of the truce, and annexing further territory. On 
no occasion did they withdraw to the positions they had 
held prior to the breach in question. 

Thus Israel, which, on 14 May 1948, had been made 
"larger and Jewish by the Haganah” (in the words of Ben 
Gurion), ®7) an( j| which, when the first truce entered into 
force, had been further "set wider" and bad proclaimed that 
"all that we have taken we shall hold," (also in the words 
of Ben Gurion), ®8) proceeded, in successive breaches of 
the second truce, to widen its territories even further. 

It is necessary to observe here that the selfsame 
pattern of the Zionists* "taking matters into their own 
hands" while the United Nations was still debating the 
issues (which Zionism had followed in the early months of 
1948) was again followed by Israel during the cease-fire in 
the fall of that year. One particular illustration merits 
mention: 

It will be recalled that the General Assembly had 
appointed a Mediator, on 14 May 1948, and entrusted him, 
among other things, with the task of promoting "a peaceful 
adjustment of the future situation of Palestine." The Media¬ 
tor submitted his report on 16 September. He was assassin¬ 
ated by Israelis the very next day, on 17 September. The 
First Committee of the General Assembly opened its consider¬ 
ation of the Report on 15 October. The day before — on 14 
October — Israeli forces opened their major offensive in 
southern Palestine, which culminated in the occupation of 
the Negeb. The significant point is that the slain Mediator 
had recommended in his Report, certain revisions in the 
Partition Plan, according to which the Negeb would become 
part of the Arab State in exchange for Galilee. The mili¬ 
tary campaign of 14 October, for the occupation of the Negeb, 
was another race with time, designed to face the United 
Nations with another accomplished fact which would render 
its decisions futile. 

Realizing, belatedly, the patent ineffectiveness of 
the truce, the United Nations sought to end the fighting 
and to restore tranquillity to the Holy Land by more potent 


(27) Ben-Gurion, Rebirth . 0 £.cit. , p. 292. (28) Ibid ..p.247. 
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mnasures. Late in 1948, each of the two organs of the 
United Nations primarily concerned — the Security Council 
uml the General Assembly — adopted a resolution calling 
for some new line of action falling within its immediate 
Nphere of competence: the first calling for the establish¬ 
ment of an armistice, in its resolution of 16 November 1948; 
iiml the second setting up, in its resolution of 11 December 
1948, a Conciliation Commission to perform the functions of 
the Mediator, and calling for negotiation (direct or with the 
Commission) for the final settlement of all outstanding ques¬ 
tions. 

T 1IK ARMISTICE AGREEMENTS : 

On 16 November 1948, the Security Council adopted the 
resolution calling for the establishment of an armistice. 

It read, in part: 

"The Security Council, ... 

"Taking note that the General Assembly is continuing 
its consideration of the future government of Palestine 
in response to the request of the Security Council of 
1 April 1948 (S/714)... 

"Decides that, in order to eliminate the threat to the 
peace in Palestine and to facilitate the transition 
from the present truce to permanent peace in Palestine, 
an armistice shall be established in all sectors of 
Palestine; 

"Calls upon the parties directly involved in the con¬ 
flict in Palestine, as a further provisional measure 
under Article 40 of the Charter, to seek agreement 
forthwith, by negotiations conducted either directly 
or through the Acting Mediator on Palestine, with a 
view to the immediate establishment of the armistice, 
including: 

"a) The delineation of permanent armistice demarcation 
lines beyond which the armed forces of the respective 
parties shall not move; 

"b) Such withdrawal and reduction of their armed forces 
as will ensure the maintenance of the armistice during 
the transition to permanent peace in Palestine." 
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Accordingly, bilateral negotiations between Israel and 
each of its neighboring Arab States were held at Rhodes, 
under the auspices of the Acting Mediator, and four Armistice 
Agreements were signed in 1949 — between Egypt and Israel 
on 24 February; between Lebanon and Israel on 23 March; 
between Jordan and Israel on 3 April; and between Syria and 
Israel on 20 July. 

All and one, the Armistice Agreements stated in their 
respective preambles that they were concluded in accordance 
with the Security Council Resolution of 16 November 1948. 

The relevant provisions of that resolution, quoted above, 
made it abundantly clear that: (1) the armistice was cal¬ 
culated to "facilitate the transition from the present truce 
to permanent peace in Palestine;*' (2)the bases on which 
permanent peace would be established, including primarily 
the question of "the future government of Palestine," were 
still the subject of "consideration" by the General Assem¬ 
bly "in response to the request of the Security Council of 
1 April 1948" and were not therefore to be defined by the 
Armistice Agreements themselves; and (3) the Armistice 
Agreements were designed merely to (a)delineate "armistice 
demarcation lines" and (b)agree on "withdrawal and reduc¬ 
tion" of armed forces to "ensure the maintenance of the 
armistice." 

All and one, furthermore, the Armistice Agreements 
unambigously reaffirmed the limited character of their func¬ 
tion and purpose, in accordance with the resolution on which 
they were based. Article II, paragraph 2, of each of the 
Armistice Agreements with Lebanon, Jordan and Syria stated: 

"*t is also recognized that no provision of this 
Agreement shall in any way prejudice the rights, claims 
and positions of either Party hereto in the ultimate 
peaceful settlement of the Palestine question, the 
provisions of this Agreement being dictated exclusively 
by military, and not by political, considerations," 

Similarly, the Egyptian-Israeli Armistice Agreement assert¬ 
ed in Article IV, paragraph 3: 

"...The provisions of this Agreement are dictated ex¬ 
clusively by military considerations and are valid 
only for the period of the Armistice." 

Article XI stated; 
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"No provision of this Agreement shalL in any way pre¬ 
judice the rights, claims and positions of either 
Party hereto in the ultimate peacefnL settlement of 
the Palestine question." 

Nothing could be clearer, then, than the fact that the 
Armistice was a purely military arrangement made with a view 
to extending the cease-fire and establishing demarcation 
linos separating the fighting forces of the parties until 
flnul political settlement of the Palestine question could 
l»n uttained. And nothing could be clearer than the fact 
thut the Armistice system was transitional . provisional . 
ten tative , and without prejudice to the claims or rights of 
cither Party in the final settlement. 

Neg otiations With A View To Final Settlement : 

On 11 December 1948, the General Assembly, having re¬ 
examined the situation in Palestine in the light of the 
Report of the assassinated Mediator, adopted a resolution in 
which, among other things, it established a Conciliation 
Commission to assume the functions formerly given to the Med¬ 
iator, and called for negotiations with a view to the final 
nettlement of all outstanding questions. Paragraphs 3 and 4 
of this resolution read as follows: 

"4. Requests the Commission to begin its functions at 
once, with a view to the establishment of contact be¬ 
tween the parties themselves and the Commission at the 
earliest possible date; 

”5. Calls upon the Governments and authorities con¬ 
cerned to extend the scope of the negotiations pro¬ 
vided for in the Security Council's resolution of 16 
November 1948 and to seek agreement by negotiations 
conducted either with the Conciliation Commission or 
directly, with a view to the final settlement of all 
questions outstanding between them..." 

After brief exchanges of views with the Governments 
concerned in the early months of 1949, which were summarized 
In the Commission's First and Second Progress Reports (t).N. 
Documents A/819 and A/838 of 15 March and 19 April respect¬ 
ively), the Commission proceeded to initiate more earnest 
nfforts to discharge its primary task. The Commission des¬ 
cribes these efforts (in its Third Progress Report — A/927 
of 21 June 1949) in the following words: 
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"The exchange of views held in Lausanne, unlike those 
held in Beirut , must be considered not only as bearing 
upon one of the specific tasks entrusted to the Com¬ 
mission by the General Assembly resolution of 11 Decem¬ 
ber 1948, such as the refugee question or the status 
of Jerusalem, but also as, bearing upon its general task 
of conciliation of the points of view of the parties 
with a view to achieving a final settlement of all ques¬ 
tions outstanding between them ." (Paragraph 4 of the 
Report. Emphasis mine.) 

The Commission submitted to the two parties a Protocol 
"which would constitute the basis of work" and asked them to 
sign it. (Paragraph 10). All parties concerned — the Arab 
States, Israel and the Commission -- signed the Protocol on 
12 May 1949. " To this document was annexed a, map on which 
was indicated the boundaries defined in the General Assembly 
resolution of 29 November 1947 . which has thus been taken as 
the basis of discussion with the Commission ." (Paragraph 10). 
The text of the Protocol follows: 

"The United Nations Conciliation Commission for Pales¬ 
tine, anxious to achieve as quickly as possible the 
objectives of the General Assembly resolution of 11 
December 1948, regarding refugees, the respect for 
their rights and the preservation of their property, 
as well as territorial and other questions, has pro¬ 
posed to the delegations of the Arab States and to the 
delegation of Israel that the working document attached 
hereto be taken as a basis for discussions with the 
Commission. 

"The interested delegations have accepted this pro¬ 
posal with the understanding that the exchanges of 
views which will be carried on by the Commission with 
the two parties will hear upon the territorial adjust¬ 
ments necessary to the above-indicated objectives," 

(Annex A to the Report). 

"The signing of the Protocol of 12 May 1949,” the Com¬ 
mission proceeded to say (in paragraph 23 of its Report), 
"provided both a starting point and framework for the dis¬ 
cussion of territorial questions." 

When the Commission, immediately thereafter, asked the 
two parties to make known their views on outstanding ques¬ 
tions, the Delegation of Israel submitted proposals regard- 
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tiig ihit territorial questions, according to which it demanded 
i tin» t ho international frontiers of Mandatory Palestine be 
. ■mu l ilered the frontiers of Israel . with one provisional and 
i i*in|iorury exception — namely, the central area of Palestine 
than umior Jordanian military authority, in which Israel 
• iMunntmi to "recognize the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom as the 
■in facto military occupying Power," without entering into 
"Ilia future status of that area" for the time being. (Par¬ 
agraphs 24 to 29). When the Arab Delegations protested that 
thnsa proposals constituted a repudiation by Israel of the 
Inrtns of the Protocol signed on 12 May, the Israeli Delega- 
i imi rotorted that " it could not accept a certain propor- 
i liii iii'to distribution of territory agreed-upon in 1947 as a 
< i I t nrlon for a, territorial settlement in present ci rema¬ 
in un cos .” (Paragraphs 32 and 33). 

Similarly, concerning the questions of the refugees and 
inrusalem, the Delegation of Israel adopted inflexible atti- 
i wins incompatible with the provisions of the General Assem¬ 
bly resolutions of 29 November 1947 and 11 December 1948, 

Its acceptance of which Israel had indicated by signing the 
I niisnnne Protocol of 12 May 1949. 

/\din)s slon Of Israel To The United Nations 

The thought naturally arises that the sudden reversal 
by Israel of the position it had adopted when it signed the 
Protocol of Lausanne may not have been unrelated to Israel's 
uilmission to membership in the United Nations, For, having 
linoume a member of the World Organization, Israel felt 
nmholdened to retract its acceptance of the resolutions of 
llw* General Assembly as a basis of discussion for final 
•nttlement of the Palestine Problem — whereas, while the 
buttle was being waged at Lake Success for Israel's admis¬ 
sion, Israel coirtd not afford to display patent disregard 
tyr the ifltl of(the United Nations (the very Organization 
wh1o.li. had created it, and to membership in which it was 
impirhijj) infcthe discussions being held simultaneously at 
l uiisanne preparatory 1 to the signing of the Protocol. 

It must be observed, however, that, in admitting 
iM-iiel to membership in the United Nations, the General 
A*i»«*mbly did not neglect the special relationship which 
(•Minted between Israel’s very existence and previous reso¬ 
lutions of that body, nor the special obligation of Israel 
in Implement those resolutions. On the contrary, the pream¬ 
ble of the admission resolution, adopted on 11 May 1949, 

•■I nted t 
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"Recalling its resolutions of 29 November 1947 and 11 
December 1946 and taking note of the declarations and 
explanations made by the representative of the Govern¬ 
ment of Israel before the ad hoc Political Committee 
in respect of the implementation of the said resolu¬ 
tions, 

"The General Assembly . 

"Decides to admit Israel to membership in the United 
Nations." 

It will be noted in this context that, in its Proclama¬ 
tion of Independence of 14 May 1948* Israel had announced 
that it — 

"will be ready to cooperate with the organs and 
representatives of the United Nations in the im¬ 
plementation of the Resolution of the Assembly 
of November 29, 1947."(29) 

Stalemate : 

Notwithstanding the conditional nature of Israel's ad¬ 
mission to membership in the United Nations, implicit in the 
above-quoted paragraph of the preamble of the resolution of 
11 May 1949, Israel immediately repudiated its agreement to 
accept the resolutions of 29 November 1947 and 11 December 
1948 as a basis for discussions aiming at final settlement 
of the outstanding problems. 

The Arab States, on the other hand — while adhering to 
their agreement, and reiterating it on countless occasions: 
at the United Nations and in other official pronouncements, 
including the Bandung communique (30)-- decided that no use- 


(29) Full text of Proclamation in State of Israel 
Government Year - Book 5711 (1950), published by The 
Government Printer, Jerusalem, 1950, pp. 43-45. 


(30) See Appendix D at the end of this Chapter. 
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ftil purpose could be served by any further discussions or 
negotiations, direct or indirect, as long as Israel main¬ 
tained its intransigence and continued to announce officially 
Its adherence to the accomplished fact — in violation of 
the very resolution which created it, in violation of subse¬ 
quent resolutions of the General Assembly, in violation of 
the resolution admitting it to membership in the United 
Nations , and in violation of the agreement it had entered 
Into at Lausanne. 

It was this attitude of Israel which produced the stale¬ 
mate in the Palestine situation since the signing of the 
Armistice Agreements and prevented the progress towards final 
settlement of the Palestine problem. 

If the Palestine problem has remained unsettled until 
today it is only because of Israel's obstinate refusal to 
accept any basis for settlement other than the accomplished 
fnct. 


• + • 

Since raid-1949, the situation in Palestine has been 
artificially "stabilized" by the stalemate which resulted 
from Israel's retraction of its agreement to the Lausanne 
Protocol and its refusal to implement any of the provisions 
Of the resolutions of the General Assembly. It is as if the 
formless fluidity of the situation prior to May 1949 were 
suddenly solidified, the fast motion of events halted, and the 
passage of time suspended: whatever legal validity or inval¬ 
idity the situation may have had in May 1949, it still has 
today, to the same extent and degree. The "accomplished 
fact" does not become more legitimate merely because it re¬ 
mains as such for seven years; time, alone, does not be¬ 
stow legitimacy upon faits accomplis . 

All those ramifications of the Palestine problem which 
insulted from the developments of 1948 and 1949, remain 
essentially the same in character. These include questions 
pertaining to the fate of the Arab refugees, the Arabs 
under Israeli control, Jerusalem, and boundaries. 

Other aspects of the Palestine problem, which result 
from the nature of Zionism, its ultimate objectives, and 
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its method of operation and self-realization, also continue 
to be cardinal factors in the Palestine equation, plaguing 
the peace and stability of the area. These include the 
expansionist designs of Zionism and Israel; the aggressive 
potential of Israel actualizing itself from time to tine in 
sporadic armed attacks on the territory of neighboring 
countries and, more recently, in the annexation of addition¬ 
al territories of Palestine as well as of Egypt; and the 
outlook of the State on its position within the Middle East. 

These distinct yet interrelated aspects of the Pales¬ 
tine problem, emerging as a result of the turmoil of 1948 and 
1949, are today — no less than they were in mid-1949, when 
stalemate descended upon the scene — the essential compo¬ 
nents of the Palestine problem. The problem can no more be 
understood or resolved without adequate understanding of 
and grappling with these several components, than can these 
components themselves be understood or resolved in isolation 
from one another or in isolation from the total context of 
the Palestine problem, as it was characterized in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. 

We shall now proceed to analyse and characterize each 
of these aspects of the total problem in the light of its 
respective genesis and authentic character. 
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APPENDIX C 
(see page 9) 


According to the Survey of Palestine (op. cit. t p.243 f 
para. 520): 

"Between the opening of the Lard Registries 
in October, 1920, and the 31st of December, 1945, 

Jews have purchased and registered a net area of 
938*365 dunums. The assumption that they owned 
650,000 dunums prior to October, 1920* is gen¬ 
erally accepted. The total area now owned by 
them may, therefore, be put at about 1,588.000 
dunums." 

A table on page 244 lists the areas purchased by Jews, year 
by year, from 1920 to 1945, showing the total of these 
areas, including the areas owned before 1920, to be 
1,588,365 dunums. 

The Government of Palestine also issued, periodically, 
volumes of Village Statistics — based on the actual owner¬ 
ship of and payment of taxes on land, on a parcel by parcel 
basis, throughout the country. The latest of these volumes 
was issued in 1945. According to Sub-Committee 2 of the 
U. N. Ad Hoc Committee on the Palestine Question, which 
examined these Statistics and reported, among other things, 
on land-ownership in Palestine, (A/AC.14/32 of 11 November 
1947 — page 44, paragraph 68), the total Jewish land 
ownership in Palestine on 1 April 1945 was 1,491,699 dunums. 

The difference between these two figures may be ex¬ 
plained partly by purchases between 1 April and 31 December 
1945, and partly by the difference between the two systems 
of computation of land-ownership; the former basing itself 
on land registration , and the latter on actual land-owner¬ 
ship and payment of taxes . In any case the difference, in 
proportion to the total area, is negligible. 

The total land area of Palestine ( Survey , op . cit .. 
p. 103, para 1), was 26,320 square kilometers (i.e., 10,162 
square miles) or 26,320,000 dunums. Jewish land holdings 
in Palestine in 1945, therefore, did not exceed 6/1% of the 
total land area of the country — of which 2.5% were pur¬ 
chased prior to 1920 and 3.56% since 1920. 
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APPENDIX D 
(see page 42) 


From 18 to 24 April 1955, representatives of the nine 
Arab States met in Bandung, Indonesia, together with repre¬ 
sentatives of twenty other Asian and African countries, at 
the first Asian-African Conference, popularly known as the 
Bangdun Conference. On 24 April, 1955, the Final Comnunique 
of the Conference was issued. JUt was unanimous ly approved 
the twenty - nine participat ing countries, including the 
nine Arab States . ~- -*- 

The delegations of the nine Arab States at the Confer¬ 
ence were headed by top-ranking leaders. One country 
(Saudi Arabia) was represented by its Crown Prince; four 
(Egypt, Lebanon, Sudan and Yemen) were represented by their 
respective Prime Ministers; three (Iraq, Jordan and Syria) 
were represented by their respective Foreign Ministers; and 
one (Libya) was represented by an Ambassador who was a for¬ 
mer Prime Minister. Thus the Communique was endorsed, on 
behalf of the Arab States, by top-ranking leaders of their 
respective Governments. 


Paragraph l of Section E of the Communique reads as 
follows: 

"In view of the existing tension in the Middle East 
caused by the situation in Palestine and of the danger 
of that tension to world peace, the Asian-African Con¬ 
ference declared its support of the rights of the Arab 
people of Palestine, and called for the implementation 
of the United Nations resolutions on Palestine and the 
peaceful settlement of the Palestine question." 

(Tile full text of the Communique, and other relevant infor¬ 
mation on the Conference, may be found in the "Special 
Reference Issue on the Asian-African Conference," issued 

V1, Number ^ Report on Indonesia , published by 
the Embassy of Indonesia, Washington, D.C., in June 1955. 
as well as in the Report submitted by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Arab States to the League Council on The 
Firs! Asian- Afrjcan Conference , published in book-form as 
an official publication of the League in 1955.) 
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CHAPTER III 


MAJOR RAMIFICATIONS OF THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 
i. The Arab Refugees 


The most prominent of the manifold ramifications of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict is that of the Arab refugees. 


These are the one-million-odd 


(32) 


Tightful inhabitants 
of Palestine who were forcibly expelled from their homes 


About a quarter of the Arab refugees left their homes 
and fled in pursuit of safety before the withdrawal of 
British forces from Palestine. They fled under the inpact 
of the "reign of terror" which Zionist forces spread 
throughout Palestine in the last months of the Mandate, and 
the accompanying massacres to which reference was made 
earlier (page 16 ahoye). 

The majority were uprooted during the formal hostili¬ 
ties which followed the evacuation of British forces, and 
during the cease-fire — between 15 May 1948 and mid-1949. 


But the terrorization and expulsion of the Arabs of 
Palestine did not end with the signing of the Armistice 
Agreements. Several thousands were forcibly removed from 
their homes and herded to the Armistice Demarcation Lines, 
across which they were shooed away, even after the Armistice 
Agreements had been signed and the hostilities had come to 
an end — as was reported by General Riley, then Chief of 


(31) For a more detailed examination of the question of the 
Arab refugees, the reader may consult Sayegh. F.A., The 
Palestine Refugees (AMARA Press. Washington, D.C., 1952). 

(32) Regarding the number of the refugees, see Ibid .. 
pp. 20-24. 

(33) For a detailed examination of the manner in which the 
refugees were forcibly expelled from Palestine, and a refuta 
tion of the Zionist claims that "they left of their own 
accord" or "at the behest of their leaders" or "despite the 
appeals of the Zionists", see Ibid .. pp. 7-20, and Sayegh, 
F.A., " The Arab View" , published in The Moody Monthly . July, 
1955. 


























Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
on a number of occasions. I 


* * * 


It must be recalled that the Partition Resolution, by 
virtue of which Israel came into being, had not contemplated 
that any of the Arab inhabitants of the areas of Palestine 
awarded to the "Jewish” State would be made to leave their 
homes and country. On the contrary, it specifically- 
provided for their remaining in their normal places of resi¬ 
dence and even gave them the right, while continuing to 
reside in the Jewish" State, to opt for citizenship of the 
Arab State (Part C, Chapter III, Paragraph 1). 

* * * 

Nor did the United Nations at any stage condone the 
expulsion of the refugees. On the contrary, at the very 
first session it held after their expulsion, the General 
Assembly decreed their return. In its resolution of 11 
December 1948, the Assembly decided — 

"that refugees wishing to return to their homes 
and live at peace with their neighbours should be 
permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, 
and that compensation should be paid for the prop¬ 
erty of those choosing not to return and for loss 
of or damage to property..." (Paragraph 11). 

The Assembly has recalled and reaffirmed this provision of 
!^ o reS0l “ tl0n at ev ? ry regular session it has held since 
u 8 seven times in the last seven years. At the last of 
these sessions the Assembly, in its resolution of 3 Decem¬ 
ber 1955, not only reaffirmed its previous successive reso¬ 
lutions on the subject but also noted "that repatriation or 
compensation of the refugees, as provided for in paragraph 11 
of resolution 194 (III), has not been effected" and affirmed 
that consequently "the situation of the refugees continues 
to be a matter of grave concern." 


(34) See. for example, U.N. Documents S/1797 (paras. 1 2 
and 5), S/2234 (para. 9), and S/2300 (para. 28). 
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Notwithstanding these successive injunctions of the 
General Assembly, Israel has defiantly refused to repatriate 
the refugees. 

As a result, they continue to live in the improvised 
shelters provided them by the United Nations and the Arab 
States in whose territories they have sought refuge — 
living on international charity and on the multiform assis¬ 
tance provided them by the population of the host countries. 
The relief supplies furnished them by the TTnited Nations 
Agency established for that purpose does not exceed, in 
monetary value, seven cents per person per day. 

In the meantime, many of them, living in camps close to 
the Armistice Demarcation Lines, can see, only a few yards 
away, the homes they had built or inherited from their fath¬ 
ers and forefathers being occupied and called their own by 
total strangers, foreigners from unknown lands, who had not 
paid them a penny of compensation or rent. For Israel has 
declared in its initial Proclamation of Independence^^) 
ns well as in its so-called Law of the Return(36) f that its 
doors are wide open to any Jew from anywhere in the world; 
and, where Jews have not responded to this hospitality with 
the enthusiasm anticipated or desired by Israeli leaders, 
they have been subjected to multiform pressures and induce¬ 
ments in an effort to lure them into Israeli-occupied 
territories — while the rightful owners of overwhelmingly 
large areas of Israeli-occupied territory, the Arab refugees, 
are barred from re-entering their ancestral land from which 
they were forcibly expelled. 


♦ * * 


(35) It is declared in the Proclamation of Independence that 
"the State of Israel will be open to the immigration of Jews 
from all countries of their dispersion." (Full text of Proc¬ 
lamation in Government Yearbook for I960, op. cit .. pp.43-45. 

(36) Article 1 of the Law of Return of 1950, which was 
passed on 5 July 1950, states: "Every Jew has the right to 
come to this country as an oleh." ( Ibid .. p. 298). 

H 01eh" is interpreted in a footnote to the authorized text 
ns "a Jew immigrating to Israel for settlement." 
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Not only has Israel refused to permit the repatriation 
of the refugees, but it has also failed to provide for com¬ 
pensation for their property. In its latest Progress Report, 
(Fifteenth Progress Report — U.N. Document A/3199 of 
4 October 1956) the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
revealed that, in reply to an inquiry dated 2 February 1956, 
the Government of Israel declared on 11 March 1956 its 
unwillingness at this time "to come forward with a programme 
for compensation.” (Paragraphs 12 and 13). The Commission 
informed the General Assembly that it "finds the reply of 
Israel unfortunately negative and inconsistent with Israel 1 s 
previous statements” and expressed the hope that Israel 
would "reconsider its expressed position.” (Paragraph 14). 

It proceeded to report that it "communicated to the Govern¬ 
ment of Israel its disappointment and regret over this new 
attitude.” (Paragraph 16). 


* * * 

Another important facet of the problem of the Arab 
refugees is the fate of their property in Israeli-controlled 
territories. (37) 

The Partition Resolution had safeguarded the property- 
rights of the Arabs in the "Jewish" State in Paragraph 8 of 
Chapter II of Part C, which states: 

"No expropriation of land owned by an Arab in the 
Jewish State shall be allowed except for public 
purposes. In all cases of expropriation full com¬ 
pensation as fixed by the Supreme Court shall be 
paid previous to dispossession." 

This paragraph was one of the clauses which the General 
Assembly demanded that the "Jewish" State and the Arab State 
include in their respective Declarations of Statehood. The 
Assembly added: 


(37) A detailed examination of this aspect of the question 
is contained in Sayegh, F.A., Arab Property in Israeli - 
Controlled Territories , (Arab Information Center, New York, 


1956). 
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”The stipulations contained in the declaration are 
recognized as fundamental laws of the State and no 
law, regulation or official action shall conflict 
or interfere with these stipulations, nor shall 
any law, regulation or official action prevail 
over them." (Preamble of Part C of the Partition 
Resolution). 

An added safeguard against violation of these clauses was 
contained in Paragraph 1 of Chapter IV, which reads: 

"The provisions of chapters 1 and 2 of the decla¬ 
ration shall be under the guarantee of the United 
Nations, and no modifications shall be made in 
them without the assent of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations.” 

Despite these provisions of the Partition Resolution, by 
virtue of which Israel was created^ and despite the provi¬ 
sions of Article 17, Paragraph 2, of the Universal Declara¬ 
tion of Human Rights (which was proclaimed by the General 
Assembly "as a common standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations”), to the effect that "No one shall be 
arbitrarily deprived of his property”, Israel proceeded to 
adopt measures and promulgate laws enabling its Government 
to seize, control, dispose of, sell, and register in its own 
name at the Larid Registry the property of the Arab refugees 
which was estimated by the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
to be over 80% of total land area of the Israeli-occupied 
territories of Palestine^). The successive Israeli laws 
and regulations which were promulgated in order to ensure 
Israels expropriation of the refugees' property are: 


(38) Ibid .. p. 2; and "Progress Report of the United Nations 
Palestine Conciliation Commission for Palestine Covering the 
Period from 23 January to 19 November 1951"; General Assembly 
Official Records : Sixth Session . Supplement No. 18 (A/l985 f 
Paris, 1951\ Annex A, page 11, paragraphs 1, 7 & 8. 
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1. The Abandoned Areas Ordinance of 1948. 


2. Emergency Regulations (Cultivation of Waste 
Lands) 1948 # and its amended version: Emer¬ 
gency Regulations (Cultivation of Waste 
Lands) (Extension of Validity) Ordinance of 
1949. 


3. The Absentee Property Regulations of 1948. 

4. The Absentee Property Lav? of 1950, 


5. The Development Authority (Transfer of 
Property) Law of 1950. 


6 . 


The Land Acquisition (Confirmation of 
Actions and Compensation) Law of 1953 


9 


(39) For analysis of these laws and further details, see 
Sayegh, A rab Property , op . cit. . pp. 3 - 12. 


ii. Arab Minority in Israel 


Closely related to the plight of the refugees is the 
cruel fate of those Arabs who remained in areas under Israeli 
control.(40) 

Step-children in their own homes they have become. 
Down-trodden, under-privileged, subjects of discriminatory 
legislation, their sad status belies the boastful claims 
that there is "democracy" in Israel. 

We have remarked earlier that the Partition Resolution 
had safeguarded (in Chapters II and III of Part C) the funda¬ 
mental rights of the Arab minority in the "Jewish" State, and 
had stipulated (in the Preamble of Part C) that "no law, 
regulation or official action shall conflict or interfere 
with these stipulations" nor "prevail over them." 

Paragraph 2 of Chapter II stipulated that "no discrim¬ 
ination of any kind shall be made between the inhabitants", 
and Paragraph 3 proclaimed that all persons "shall be 
entitled to equal protection of the laws." Yet the Arabs in 
Israel live under martial law in segregated ghettoes — a 
painful anomaly of history, where yesterday’s victims of the 
vicious ghetto-system have chosen to impose that same abhor¬ 
rent, degrading institution on the members of the only 
society in the world which had, for a thousand years, given 
their co-religionists a rare taste of ghetto-free life!, The 
martial law under which they, alone in the State , live, 
ruthlessly restricts their movement and travel. The same 
martial law eitpowers the civil or military authorities to 
confiscate their property and to remove them at a moment’s 
notice from their dwellings and lands. 

^Paragraph 1 of Chapter ITI stipulated that the Arabs in 
the "Jewish" State shall "upon the recognition of independ¬ 
ence, become citizens of the state... and enjoy full civil 


(40) For a more detailed examination of this question, the 
reader may consult Sayegh, F.A., "The Arab Plight in the 
Holy Land" in The Moody Monthly (Chicago) of May 1955. 
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and political rights." Yet the Nationality Law of 
Israel* 411 denies the Arab residents of the State citizen¬ 
ship on an equal footing with newcomers of Jewish faith. 

Paragraph 6 of Chapter II stipulated that the state 
"shall insure adequate primary and secondary education" for 
the Arabs, Yet the educational opportunities open to the 
Arabs of Israel are far below those available to Israeli 
citizens of Jewish faith. In a United Nations document 
prepared by the Sub-Committee on Prevention of Discrimina¬ 
tion and Protection of Minorities U/CN.4/sub.2/L.92/add.55 
of 16 August 1956) in the series "Study of Discrimination 
in Education", the disproportion between educational oppor¬ 
tunities provided to the two sectors of the population is 
revealed. The statistics furnished by the Government of 
Israel and published in that document reveal that a total 
of 369,247 Jewish students attend public schools (Para¬ 
graph 14) compared to 25,880 Arab students (Paragraph 58). 
Arab students thus constitute 6.5% of the total student- 
population of Israel, while the Arab residents of the State 
constitute over 11% of its total population.* 4 ^ 1 A closer 
look at the statistics furnished by the Israeli Government 
to the United Nations and published in this document (in 
Paragraphs 14 and 58) will further reveal that, of the total 
number of Jewish students, 4.6% attend secondary schools, 
while only 3% of the Arab students have access to secondary 
education; and that 4,500 Jewish students attend Universi¬ 
ties and institutes of higher education compared to 72 Arabsf 

In short, then, the Arabs in Israel are far from equal 
in their status and standing to the Israeli citizens of Jew¬ 
ish faith. They are — in law as well as In fact — liter¬ 


al) Full text in State of Israel, Government Yearbook 5713 
(1952) (Government Printing Press, Jerusalem, 1952), pp. 
207-210. Compare the automatic bestowal of citizenship upon 
an "oleh" (i.e., a Jew who immigrates to Israel in order to 
settle in that country), as provided in Section 2, with the 
special qualifications required of others in Sections 3 and 
5. 

(42) According to the State of Israel’s Facts and Figures 
(Israeli Office of Information, New York, 1955), page 8, the 
total population of Israel is 1,717,834 of whom 1,526,016 
are Jews and 191,818 "non-Jews". 
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ally "second class citizens". Nor does the State make any 
effort to conceal this inequality and preserve the myth of 
nominal equality: for the letter "B” on the identity cards 
of the Arabs of Israel openly and clearly distinguishes them 
from Israeli citizens of Jewish faith. This badge of inferi¬ 
ority is precisely what the world would have least expected 
from a so-called "Jewish" state, which came into being 
partly as a result of the revolt of world-conscience against 
similar treatment accorded to Jews in Europe. 


iii. Jerusalem 

Holy to the entire monotheistic world -- to Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam — Jerusalem has for centuries been 
an instance of universal concern. 

In the Partition Resolution, the General Assembly recom¬ 
mended, as part of the total settlement of the Palestine 
Problem, that — 

"The City of Jerusalem shall be established as a 
corpus separatum under a special international 
regime and shall be administered by the United 
Nations. The Trusteeship Council shall be desig¬ 
nated to discharge the responsibilities of the 
Administering Authority on behalf of the United 
Nations." (Part III, Section A). 

In a subsequent resolution on Palestine, that of 
11 December 1948, the General Assembly resolved (Paragraph 8) 
that — 


"In view of its association with three world reli¬ 
gions, the Jerusalem area, including the present 
municipality of Jerusalem plus the surrounding 
villages and towns... should be accorded special 
and separate treatment from the rest of Palestine 
and should be placed under effective United Nations 
control." 

At its next session, the General Assembly examined once 
more the question of Jerusalem and adopted a special resolu- 
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tion concerning it, on 9 December 1949, which reads, in 
part: 


"The General Assembly, 

"Having regard to its resolution 181 (ID of 
29 November 1947 and 194 (III) of 11 December 
1948, 

"Having studied the reports of the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission.,. 

"I. Decides 


"In relation to Jerusalem, 

"Believing that the principles underlying its 
previous resolutions concerning this matter, and 
in particular its resolution of 29 November 1947, 
represent a just and equitable settlement of the 
question, 

"1. To restate, therefore, its intention 
that Jerusalem should be placed under a permanent 
international regime..." 

The Assembly then requested, in sub-paragraph 2 of Para¬ 
graph I, "that the Trusteeship Council at its next session, 
whether special or regular, complete the preparation of the 
Statute of Jerusalem," the preparation of which had been en¬ 
trusted to it in Section C of Part III of the Partition 
Resolution of 29 November 1947. 

Aware that the Government of Israel had been moving cer¬ 
tain ministries and central departments to Jerusalem, and 
apprehensive lest this fact should affect the work of the 
Council on the Statute, the Assembly proceeded to caution the 
Council. It said in the same sub-paragraph: 

"The Trusteeship Council shall not allow any 
action taken by any interested Government or 
Governments to divert it from adopting and 
implementing the Statute of Jerusalem.” 

Finally, the Assembly concluded its resolution with an 
appeal. In Paragraph IT it called upon the States concerned 

"to make formal undertakings, at an early date 
and in the light of their obligations as Members 
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of the United Nations, that they will approach 
these matters with good will and be guided by 
the terms of the present resolution." 

In the meantime, realizing that the Trusteeship Council 
had opened its second special session on 8 December — the 
day before the Assembly adopted its resolution — Israel was 
certain that the Council would proceed immediately to dis¬ 
charge the task entrusted to it by the Assembly in that 
resolution. Once more it decided to face the United Nations 
with an "accomplished fact." On 13 December — four days 
after the Assembly had reaffirmed its decision to inter¬ 
nationalize Jerusalem and had addressed its appeal for 
"good will” — Israel moved its Parliament to Jerusalem.* 
Whereupon the Council adopted a resolution on 20 December 
1949 — seven days later — expressing its concern over 
these measures, declaring them incompatible with the Assem¬ 
bly resolution, and calling upon Israel to revoke them. It 
said: 


"The Trusteeship Council, 

"Concerned at the removal to Jerusalem of certain 
ministries and central departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of Israel, 

"Considering that such action ignores and is incom¬ 
patible with the provisions of paragraph II of 
General Assembly resolution 303 (IV) of 9 December 
1949, 


"1. Is of the opinion that the action of 
the Government of Israel is likely to render more 
difficult the implementation of the Statute of 
Jerusalem with which the Council is entrusted by 
the General Assembly resolution of 9 December 1949; 

"2. Requests the President of the Trustee¬ 
ship Council: 

"a) To invite the Government of Israel 
to submit a written statement on the matters cov¬ 
ered by this resolution, to revoke these measures, 
and to abstain from any action liable to hinder 
the implementation of the General Assembly resolu¬ 
tion of 9 December 1949." 


(43) State of Israel, Facts & Figures 1955 . op.cit.. p. 73. 
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Israel’s response to the appeal of the Assembly and the 
call of the Trusteeship Council was clear, firn and pronpt* 
On 23 January 1950, the Knesseth proclaimed that Jerusalem 
M had resumed its status as the Capital of the State*' and, to 
add insult to injury, added that that "resumption'* shall be 
deemed to have taken effect on the day on which Israel’s 
establishment had been declared — 14 May 1948.^4) 

If there is any doubt that this act was one of calcu¬ 
lated defiance to United Nations authority* Ben-Gurion’s 
words once more prove useful in dispelling it. In a broad¬ 
cast a few months later, he said: 

"The United Nations... saw fit*., this year to 
decide that our eternal capital should become 
a corpus separatum under international control*.. 

Our rebuttal of this wicked counsel was unequivocal 
and resolute: the Government and Knesseth at once 
moved their seat to Jerusalem, and made it Israel’s 
crown and capital, irrevocably and for all men to 
see." <45) 


(44) Ibid . 

(45) Ben-Gurion, Rebirth , op . cit. . p. 362, 


iv. Territorial Extent of Israel 
"Boundaries" vs. "Demarcation Lines" 


Since the signing of the Armistice Agreements, Israel 
has continued to exercise control over all the territories 
its forces occupied beyond the frontiers which the Partition 
Resolution had laid down for the "Jewish** State. 

The area of those excess territories amounts to 36% of 
the total area assigned to the "Jewish" State in the Parti¬ 
tion Plan. 

Moreover, about half of the Arab refugees who are now 
destitute and homeless came originally from these excess 
areas over which Israel now has de facto control. For these 
excess territories were overwhelmingly Arab-occupied and 
Arab-owned; only 3% of the land area of these territories was 
owned by Palestinians of Jewish faith when Israel occupied 
them. 


... 

As we have seen earlier (pages 19 and 28 ff.), many of 
these areas were occupied before 15 May 1948; they were 
snatched from the territories reserved for the Arab State by 
prenatal Israel during the last months of the British Man¬ 
date, before the armies of the Arab States had entered Pales¬ 
tine. Thus they did not — as is commonly asserted by Is¬ 
raelis — come into Israel's possession in the course of a 
"defensive war" in which an alleged aggressor was defeated; 
nor can they be claimed as "spoils of war". 

As for those parts which were occupied after 15 May 1948, 
it must be observed that they were occupied during the cease¬ 
fire ordered by the Security Council. The provisions of the 
Council’s successive cease-fire resolutions have already been 
stated and examined (pages 31-37) and their relevance to the 
status of the excess territories occupied by Israel is ob¬ 
vious. It will suffice here to recall that in its resolu¬ 
tions of 22 May, 29 May, 15 July, 19 August, 19 October, 4 fo- 
vember, 16 November and 29 December 1948, the Council estab¬ 
lished three cardinal principles governing the cease-fire: 
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(1) that the cease-fire shall be without prejudice to the 
rights, claims and position of either party; (2) that no 
party shall be permitted to violate the truce on the ground 
that it is undertaking reprisals or retaliations against the 
other party, or to gain military or political advantage 
through violation of the truce; and (3) that parties violat¬ 
ing the truce shall withdraw their forces to the positions 
they had occupied before the breach of the truce. 

* * * 

That Israel occupied the excess territories it now con- 
trols either before the entry of the armies of the Arab 
States into Palestine and in violation of the Partition Reso¬ 
lution, or during the cease-fire and therefore in violation 
of the strict terms of the truce laid down by the Security 
Council, is thus clear. 

No less clear is the fact that the designs and plans to 
occupy these territories had been nurtured before the War of 
1948, at a time when Zionist leaders of pre-Israeli Palestine 
were publicly assuring the United Nations that they were con¬ 
tent with the areas allocated to the "Jewish" State by the 
General Assembly. The reader will find very relevant, in 
this context, the revelations made by Major George Fielding 
Eliot about an interview he had in March 1948, during his 
visit to Palestine as a correspondent for the NEW YORK POST, 
with a Haganah General, identified to him then as General "X", 
Narrating his experiences in a book bearing the sensational 
Hate. Hope and High Explosives . Eliot relates how 
General X' had dismissed the idea of "defending the borders 
of the 'Jewish' State" as "military nonsense". The General, 
according to Eliot's report, explained the territorial de¬ 
signs of Zionism and the military reasons for them in the 
following words: 

Here we are in the oddly shaped area assigned 
us under the partition plan. 

"Our main strength lies in this coastal strip, 
hemmed in between the hills of Judea and the sea. 

The Arabs hold the high ground to the east and can 
swoop down on us at times and places of their own 
selection if we stand on the defensive. This is an 
impossible situation. 


"To the north of us we hold eastern Galilee, 
cut off from the sea by the Arab lands of western 
Galilee, and connected with our coastal area only 
by a narrow corridor through the Vale of Esdraelon. 

We cannot hold Galilee unless we take the offensive 
to widen this corridor and establish our communi¬ 
cations firmly . . ."(46) 

* • * 

Responsible examination of the juridical status of the 
excess territories occupied de facto by Israel since 1948 
must take into account the following essential considera¬ 
tions : 

1.- Israel has acknowledged, in its basic legislation, 
the provisional character of its occupation of these excess 
territories, by making a clear ar.d fundamental distinction 
between " the area of the State ", on the one hand, and such 
parts of Palestine as may be "defined by proclamation as be¬ 
ing held by. the Defence Army " of Israel, on the other hand. 

This important distinction is embodied in one of the 
fundamental laws of Israel: the "Area of Jurisdiction and 
Powers Ordinance" of 1948.(47) Section 1 of this Ordinance 
states: 


"Any law applying to the whole of the State 
of Israel shall be deemed to apply to the whole of 
the area including both the area of the State of 
Israel and any part of Palestine which the Minister 
of Defence has defined by proclamation as being 
held by the Defence Army of Israel." 

It is noteworthy that Israeli law-makers have deemed it 
necessary to include, in the respective interpretative sec¬ 
tions of several laws, clauses asserting that the terms "Is¬ 
rael” or "the territory of Israel" mean, for the purposes of 
those laws, "the area in which the law of the State of Israel 


(46) Eliot, G.F. Hate. Hope and High Explosives . New York: 
Bobbs-Merril, 1948. pp. 21-22. 

(47) See text in Laws of the State of Israel . Vol. I, p. 64. 
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applies M . To cite but two examples: Section 1 (b) of the 
Emergency Regulations (Security Zones) (Extension of Valid¬ 
ity) (No, 2) Law of 1949,(46) and Section 1 cf the State 
Property Law of 1951.(49) 

2, - Israel has acknowledged the temporary ant* provi¬ 
s ional character of its occupation of the excess territories, 
by its acceptance of the repeated truce orders of the Secur¬ 
ity Council. The ten successive resolutions of the Council 
ordering a cease-fire were all predicated, as was already ob¬ 
served, on the principle enunciated in the first resolution 
of 22 May 1948 to the effect that the cease-fire was to be 
without prejudice to the rights, claims and position of 
either party. 

3. - Israel has acknowledged, in the Armistice Agree¬ 
ments which it concluded with each of its four neighboring 
Arab States, that the ’’Armistice Demarcation Lines" delin¬ 
eated in those Agreements were not permanent political bound¬ 
aries but were (a) temporary , (b) provisional , (c) purely 
military in purpose, and (d) non- political in character. 

Each of the Armistice Agreements concluded with Lebanon, 
Jordan and Syria declared the recognition by both parties of 
"the principle that no military or political advantage should 
be gained under the truce ordered by the Security Council", 
and that "no provision of this Agreement shall in any way 
prejudice the rights, claims and positions of either Party 
hereto in the ultimate peaceful settlement of the Palestine 
question, the provisions of this agreement being dictated ex¬ 
clusively by military considerations." (Article II.) 

The Egyptian-Israeli Armistice Agreement also stated 
that "the provisions of this Agreement are dictated exclu¬ 
sively by military considerations and are valid only for the 
period of the Armistice" (Article IV); that "the Armistice 
Demarcation Line is not to be construed in any sense as a po¬ 
litical or territorial boundary" (Article V); and that "no 
provision of this Agreement shall in any way prejudice the 
rights, claims and positions of either Party hereto in the 
ultimate peaceful settlement of the Palestine question."(Ar¬ 
ticle XI). 


(48) See text in Ibid .. Vol. Ill, p. 57. 

(49) See text in Ibid .» Vol. V, p. 45. 
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4.- In the Protocol of Lausanne of 12 Way 1949, Israel 
as well as the Arab States agreed to consider the boundaries 
delineated in the Partition Plan, and shown on the nap an¬ 
nexed to the Protocol, as the basis for discussion towards 
a settlement of the Palestine Problem. The implications of 
this Protocol have already been examined (in Chapter II, 
Section iii). 


(NOTE: On pages 78 and 
79 the reader will find 
two maps of Palestine. 
The first shows the 
boundaries according to 
the Partition Plan of 
1947, and the second 
shows the Demarcation 
Lines delineated in the 
Armistice Agreementsof 
1949,) 






















v* Military Attacks 


Since the Armistice Agreements were signed in 1949, 
border tension has been a prominent feature of the Pales¬ 
tinian scene* (50) 

Much of this tension is accidental, minor, ot com¬ 
mitted by unauthorized individuals. This is perhaps the 
natural consequence of the unhappy state of affairs which 
prevails in the Holy Land, and of the failure of the Pales¬ 
tine Conciliation Commission to fulfill the mission entrusted 
to it by the General Assembly, afteT the repudiation by 
Israel of the Protocol of Lausanne and its refusal to accept 
the resolutions of the United Nations as a basis for final 
settlement of the Palestine Problem. 

Many "border incidents," furthermore, are the result 
of the nature of the Armistice Demarcation Lines* In the 
words of the former Chairman of the Jordan-Israeli Mixed 
Armistice Commission, Commander E. H. Hutchison, USNR, this 
"invisible and temporary line that was established to bring 
about a cease-fire" is such as to "invite trouble" particu¬ 
larly in cases where "once prosperous villages" are "now 
left with lands that will support only limited grazing and 
sparse cultivation... Had the line been drawn to respect 
village boundaries, little trouble would have resulted. As 
it is, the natural result has been and will continue to 
be — infiltration." (51) He continues: "A step beyond 
this line now can mean death — in many instances it 
has." (52) 


(50) For further details on this question, see Sayegh, 
F.A., Border Incidents : A Background Analysis , Arab 
Information Center, New York, 1956. 

(51) Hutchison, E. H., Violent Truce, Devin - Adair , New 
York, 1956, pp. 10-11. 

(52) Ibid, 
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Accordingly, "many Arabs were killed inside Israel while try¬ 
ing to retrieve items from their former hones or harvests 
from the lands they once had possessed and to which they be¬ 
lieved they still had legal title... Israel's 'get tough* 
policy to cope with Arab incursions did not pay off. Those 
infiltrators who escaped death or imprisonment were not 
intimidated — they armed themselves and went back for re¬ 
venge. Instead of seeking cooperation at a local commanders' 
level, Israel stepped up her policy of retaliation and inti¬ 
midation.** (53) 

Contrary to widely-publicized statements of Israeli 
spokesmen, creating the illusion that many Israelis have 
been losing their lives in the border regions at the hands 
of Arab infiltrators, a close look at the official statistics 
is imperative. This was partly done by Commander Hutchison, 
who writes: "Before leaving the mission in November 1954, I 
tallied up the official records of the Jordan-Israel Mixed 
Armistice Commission since its establishment in 1949. The 
results pointed graphically to the true aggressor and backed 
up the opinion I had formed during my three years of on-the- 
spot observation.” (54) He proceeds to show that Israel 
had "alleged that Jordanian firing and raiding across the 
border resulted in 124 Israelis killed and 134 wounded" and 
that of these the Commission "verified" 34 killed and 57 
wounded, while, during the same period, "Jordan alleged that 
Israeli firing and raiding across the border resulted in 226 
Jordanians killed and 248 wounded" and that of these the 
Commission "verified" 127 killed and 110 wounded. (55) Thus 
the ratio of Israelis to Jordanians killed, as verified by 
the Coirenission, was approximately 1 to 4, and the ratio of 
those wounded was approximately 1 to 2, 


(53) Ibid . 

(54) Ibid ., p. 90 

(55) Ibid ., p. 92 
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The ratio of casualties seems tc have remained constant 
since Commander Hutchison made his tally. In a report dated 
26 September 1956, General Burns, Chief of Staff of the fJ.N. 
Truce Supervision Organization reported officially that, dur¬ 
ing the period of 29 July to 25 September 1956, 19 Israelis 
and 72 Jordanians were killed as a result of incidents along 
the Israeli-Jordanian Armistice Line — the ratio still being 
1 Israeli to approximately 4 Jordanians. (56) 

In a report to the Security Council dated 12 September, 
1956, the Secretary-General attached a report from the Chief 
of Staff of the U.N.Truce Supervision Organization dated 5 
September, 1956 on "Incidents in Area Surrounding the Gaza 
Strip, and in and Near the El-Auja Demilitarized Zone During 
August 1956," according to which 2 Israelis were Lilied and 
12 wounded in August, while 22 Egyptians were killed and 5 
wounded in the same period. (57) 

United Nations observers have on several occasions paid 
tribute to the efforts of the Arab States concerned to curb 
infiltration — (58) and Commander Hutchison writes: 

"During my three years on the Jordan-Israel Mixed Armistice 
Commission, I watched Jordan's attitude towards border con¬ 
trol change from one of mild interest to a keen determination 
to put a stop to inftitration." (59) 

* * * 

Of the thousands of border incidents reported by either 
party each year, one group stands apart from all the other 
categories. It pertains to mi1itary attacks launche d by the 
regular armed forces of one country on the territory of 
another . These attacks constitute full-fledged acts of war, 
and are flagrant violations of: 


(56) U.N. Document S/3660 of 27 September 1956, paragraph 1, 

(57) U.N. Document S/3659 of 27 September 1956, Appendix A 
to the Annex 

(58) For example, see the following U.N. Documents: 

S/PV. 630, para. 47 , S/3183, Section I, paras* 5 and 6; 
and S/PV. 635, pp. 41-42. 

(59) Hutchison, op . cit . t p. 102. 
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(1) The Charter of the United Nations; (2) The Mixed 
Armistice Agreements; and (3) The unconditional, indefin¬ 
ite truce ordered by the Security Council on 15 July 1948. 

Many of these military invasions conducted by the reg¬ 
ular armed forces of one of the parties have been examined 
by the Mixed Armistice Commissions, and a few have been 
brought before the Security Council. All and one, without 
one single exception, the invasions were conducted by the 
army of Israel — as was verified in every single decision 
of the Mixed Armistice Commissions and the Security Council 
on this question. 

The Security Council had adopted four resolutions 
against Israel for organized military attacks by its armed 
forces against the territories of neighboring Arab States — 
none against any Arab State for a military attack by any 
Arab army against Israel! 

The four Security Council resolutions against Israel 
were adopted on 18 May 1951 # 24 November 1953, 29 March 
1955, and 19 January 1956. 

In addition, the Security Council has examined two 
other Israeli invasions — on Nahhalin and on Qalqiliya — 
and the majority of its members in each instance condemned 
Israel's aggression. Before proceeding to the vote, how¬ 
ever, the Council was "side-tracked" by other emergencies, 
and the questions remain technically on the agenda of the 
Council until today. 

The recent Israeli invasion of Egypt on 29 October 1956 
was considered by the General Assembly in emergency session, 
and on three occasions the Assembly adopted resolutions by 
unusually-overwhelming majorities calling upon Israel to 
withdraw its forces from the invaded territory. 

Not only did the Security Council never have an occa¬ 
sion to consider similar resolutions against any Arab State— 
it even commended the Arab States concerned, on each of 
these instances of Israeli military invasion, for self- 
restraint in the face of provocation and aggression by Israel. 

Israel's plea that its military raids into the terri¬ 
tories of the neighboring Arab States constitute acts of 
"retaliation" or "reprisal" against alleged acts of 
"Marauders," can be seen for what it is if we recall the 
facts stated at the opening of this section concerning 
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border incidents. 


Furthermore, the philosophy of so-called ,f retaliation" 
has been examined by the Security Council with great thor¬ 
oughness, and has been condemned in the statements made by 
the majority of the Council members during the debates on 
Israelis invasions, as well as in the Council resolution?. 
Thus, in its latest resolution — adopted on 19 January 
1956 — the Council proclaimed that the alleged "provocation" 
which Israel claimed had prompted its invasion "in no way 
justifies the Israeli action," and proceeded to "remind" 
Israel that it (the Council) had "already condemned military 
action in breach of the General Armistice Agreements, whether 
or not taken by way of retaliation." (Paragraphs 1 and 2). 

The Council, moreover, "condemned" that attack as a three¬ 
fold "flagrant violation" — "of the cease-fire provisions 
of its resolution of 15 July 1948, of the terms of the Gen¬ 
eral Armistice Agreement and of Israeli obligations 

under the Charter." (Paragraph 3). 

Finally, the Secretary-General, in his reports on the 
visit he made to the Middle East in pursuance of the Secur¬ 
ity Council's request of 4 April 1956, has examined thorough¬ 
ly the question of "retaliation” and of the right of a state 
party to the Armistice Agreements to undertake military 
action if another party violates some other provision of 
these Agreements. The findings of the Secretary-General, 
submitted to the Council on 12 September 1956, merit quoting 
at length; (60) 

"In my report to the Security Council of 9 May 1956 I 
pointed out the complications which had arisen because 
of confusion concerning the extent to which compliance 
with the Armistice Agreements could be conditioned by 
reciprocity. I said in this context: 

"As a matter of course, each party considers its 
compliance with the stipulations of an Armistice 
Agreement as conditioned by compliance of the 
other party to the Agreement. Should such a 
stand be given the interpretation that any one 
infringement of the provisions of the Agreement 
by one party justifies reactions by the other 


(60) S/3659 of 27 September 1956, Section II, pp. 2-4 
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party which, in their turn, are breaches of the 
Armistice Agreement, without any limitation as to 
the field within which reciprocity is considered to 
prevail, it would in fact mean that the armistice 
regime could be nullified by a single infringement 
by one of the parties. Although such an interpre¬ 
tation has never been given from responsible quar¬ 
ters, it appears to me that a lack of clarity has 
prevailed. From no side has it been said that a 
breach of an Armistice Agreement, to whatever clause 
it may refer, gives the other party a free hand con¬ 
cerning the Agreement as a whole, but a tendency to 
regard the Agreements, including the cease-fire 
clauses, as entities may explain a feeling that in 
fact, due to infringements of this or that clause, 
the obligations are no longer in a strict sense 
fully binding, and specifically that a breach of 
one of the clauses, other than the cease-fire clause, 
may justify action in contravention of that clause." 

In view of this lack of clarity I considered it essen¬ 
tial to lift the cease-fire clauses out of the Armistice 
Agreements so as to give them an independent legal sta¬ 
tus as obligations, compliance with which was condition¬ 
ed only by reciprocity in respect of the implementation 
of the same obligations by the other parties to the 
Armistice Agreements. As a result of the negotiations 
last spring such an independent status was established 
for the cease-fire obligations to be found in Article 
11:2 of the Egypt-Israel Armistice Agreement, and in 
Article 111:2 of the Jordan-Israel, Lebanon-Israel, and 
Syria-Israel Armistice Agreements. Thus, no party could 
any longer justify a violation of the cease-fire by 
reference to an alleged non-compliance by other parties 
with other clauses of the General Armistice Agreements 
than the cease-fire clause itself, and then only if and 
when such non-compliance were found to be a reason for 
the exertion of the right of self-defence as recognized 
(and subject to the conditions) in Article 51 of the 
Charter. Any such measure must be immediately reported 
to the Security Council and is subject to decision by 
the Council. In this connexion, circumstances make it 
necessary to emphasize again that acts of retaliation 
have repeatedly been condemned by the Security Council. 
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^The assurances given to the United Nations of uncondi¬ 
tional observance of the cease-fire clauses, further, 
made the United Nations itself a party to the cease¬ 
fire obligations. Its right to tal(e steps foT securing 
the implementation of these obligations was thereby 
again clearly established in line with the decision of 
the Security Council on 11 August 1949.” 


vi. The Expansionist Designs of Israel 


The five manifestations of the Palestine Problem exam¬ 
ined thus far have naturally created an atmosphere of hate in 
the area. But hate is not the only emotion which the Pales¬ 
tine Problem has generated. Closely related to it is the 
fear which casts its shadow over the region, 

Israel is on record as harboring designs for further 
territorial expansion. The posture of Israel is that of a 
state ever ready tc expand at the opportune moment. 

To Israelis of all walks of life, Israel is not an end 
in itself, nor is it the complete embodiment of the Zionist 
vision. Again ana again Zionist and Israeli leaders have 
said that Israel is merely a phase in the self-realization 
of the Zionist Movement — a station along the road, not a 
terminus. 

The ultimate Zionist vision is of a State in the entire 
area known in Zionist terminology as "Eretz Israel". This 
area, covering the whole of mandatory Palestine and former 
Transjordan, is eight-times as large as that assigned to the 
"Jewish * State by the United Nations in its Partition Reso¬ 
lution. 

There are today in the Parliament of Israel 38 members 
— out of a total membership of 120 — who are committed to 
the principle that the remainder of so-called "Eretz Israel" 
shall be brought under the control of the State. When we re¬ 
call that parliamentary elections in Israel are conducted on 
the basis of "proportional representation”,(61) we realize 
that close to one-third of the voting population of Israel 
has thus expressed itself in the 1955 elections as being in 
favor of an "activist” program of expansion. According to 
its official platform, the Herut Party "calls for the terri¬ 
torial integrity of Eretz Israel (Land of Israel) in its his¬ 
toric boundaries on both sides of the Jordan"; Ahdut Haavoda- 
Poalei Zion struggles for the creation of "a socialist State 
of Israel in the entire homeland”; and the General Zionists 


(61) State of Israel, Facts and Figures . 1955, ojd. cit .. 
p. 17. 
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Party proclaims that "the State of Israel does not exist for 
its own sake but as an instrument for the implementation of 
the Zionist ideal".(62) 

Nor is this candid avowal of expansionist aims confined 
to so-called "extremists”. Premier Ben-Gurion, writing in 
the Government Yearbooks , asserts that the State "has been 
resurrected in the western part of the Land" of Israel,(63) 
and that independence has been reached "in a part of our 
small country".(64) He adds: 

"Every State consists of a land and a people. 

Israel is no exception, but it is a State identical 
neither with its land nor with its people. It has 
already been said that when the State was estab¬ 
lished it held only six per cent of the Jewish people 
remaining alive after the Nazi cataclysm. It must 
now be said that it has been established in only a 
portion of the Land of Israel. Even those who are 
dubious as to the restoration of the historical fron¬ 
tiers, as fixed and crystallised and given from the 
beginning of time, will hardly deny the anomaly cf 
the boundaries of the new State."(65) 

But, apart from what its political parties or its na¬ 
tional leader proclaim, the State of Israel as, a, state is 
officially on record as committed to this expansionist pro¬ 
gram. In the most authoritative official State document that 
Israel puts out, the Government Yearbook , (for 1955), the 
statement is made, on behalf of the State itself, that " the 
creation of the new State by no means derogates from the 
scope of historic Eretz Israel . "(66) 

The decision to expand, therefore, has been made by 
Israel; its implementation is only a matter of time. Zionism 


(62) Ibid ., pp. 17-19. 

(63) State of Israel, Government Yearbook . 5713 (1952), In¬ 
troduction, p. 13. 

(64) Ibid .. 5712 (1951/52). Introduction, p. x. 

(65) Ibid .. 5713 (1952), Introduction, p. 15. 

(66) Ibid., 5716 (1955), p. 320. 
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in the past sixty years has proved itself to be not unpre¬ 
pared to seek its ultimate goals piecemeal. While expressing 
apparent contentment, at each historical stage, with a lesser 
goal, according to the concrete possibilities of the moment, 
Zionism has always been poised for ascension from that tem¬ 
porary goal, at the convenient moment, towards further objec¬ 
tives formerly disavowed in public. There is no reason to 
assume that today’s disavowal of expansionist intentions, 
which are occasionally made by Israeli leaders for interna¬ 
tional consumption, reflect more truly the aims and designs 
of Zionism than do the perennial doctrinal pronouncements of 
Zionist masters, the political declarations made in Israel by 
responsible political leaders, and the practical indications 
embodied in Israeli measures and policies — all of which 
jointly point in the direction of future expansion. The re¬ 
cent invasion of Egypt and the Gaza Strip on 29 October 1956, 
and the refusal so far to withdraw from the occupied areas — 
particularly the Gaza Strip, which is being declared an 
"integral part of the homeland" — is one added proof of the 
utter insincerity of Israel’s disavowals of expansionist aims. 

For Israel, to be is to seek expansion . 
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vii. Israel and the "Zionist Internalionale 


Israel is a State inspired by the conviction that it rep¬ 
resents a beachhead for a world-wide Movement* Tt is a State 
predicated on the assumption that Jews all orer the world owe 
it special obligations and responsibilities* It is a State 
which believes that it can make claims on Jews ia any coun¬ 
try for its own national interest* It is a State which is 
at the center of a complex web of relationships with differ¬ 
ent segments of world Jewry. 

It is a State whose very existence is predicated on the 
assumption that all persons of the Jewish faith belong to one 
people and are potentially citizens of Israel; that all Jews, 
wherever they may be, are and remain in a state of unhappy 
exile until they migrate to Israel; and that, while they re¬ 
main in their present exile, they should direct all their 
energies towards the support and re-enforcement of Israel. 

It is a State dedicated to the goal of the total 
"ingathering" of all persons of Jewish faith* In its Pro¬ 
clamation of Independence the following words are inscribed: 

"The State of Israel will be open to the immigration 
of Jews from all countries of their dispersion." (67) 

In the Law of the Return it proclaims: 

"Every Jew has the right to come to this country as 
an oleh"--i.e. "for settlement." (68) 

In a speech before the Knesset, Mr* Ben-Gurion said: 

"It was for this that the State was established, 
and it is by virtue of this alone that it will 
stand*" (69) 


(67) Ibid., 5711 (1950), p. 44. 

(68) Ibid *. p. 298. (Article I and Footnote 2) 

(69) State of Israel Facts & Figures 1955, op.cit,. p* 10. 
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The entire record of Israel during the last olght years 
reflects the alarming range of implications of this unique 
relationship claimed by Israel to be between itself and the 
entire body of "World Jewry." 

Acting ns the handmaid of the State of Israel, the World 
Zionist Movement has spared no effort to provide Israel with 
the financial assistance, the diplomatic and political support, 
and the military aid — to say nothing of help through multi¬ 
form propaganda — without all of which Israel’s difficulties 
would have daunted its leadership and populace. 

The Israeli conception of this relationship between 
Israel and "World Jewry," and the corollary Israeli conception 
of the outlook of "World Jewry" on Israel, are perhaps best 
summed up in the following words of Ben Gurion: 

"The State of Israel is a part of the Middle East 
only in geography, which is, in the main, a static 
element. From the decisive aspects of dynamism, 
creation and growth, Israel is a part of world 
Jewry. From that Jewry it will draw all the strength 
and the means for the forging of the nation in Israel 
and the development of the Land; through the might 
of world Jewry it will be built and built again. A 
community of destiny and destination joins together 
indissolubly the State of Israel and the Jewish 
people. There is an indestructible bond, a bond of 
life and death, between them." (70) 

"The establishment of the State has awakened feelings 
of love and pride among all Jews, including those of 
Russia, and renewed and deepened their consciousness 
of being a single people. Even those Jews who have 
rejected the choice of Aliya which the declaration 
of independence offered them view the State as a 
national possession of their own . When a Jew in 
America or South Africa speaks of "our government" 
to his fellow-Jews, he usually means the government 
of Israel, while the Jewish public in various coun¬ 
tries view the Israel ambassadors as their own rep¬ 
resentatives." 


(7C) Ben-Gurion, Rebirth , op^ cit ., p. 489, 

(7D State of Israel, Govt . Year - Book . 1953/54, p. 35. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


The analysis of the seven major manifestations cf the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, contained ir tbe preceding Chapter, 
was made within the framework of the situation which pre¬ 
vailed since the signing of the Armistice Agreements and the 
beginning of the political deadlock brought about by Israel f s 
repudiation of the Protocol of Lausanne. 

The situation remained unchanged from mid-1949 until the 
invasion by Israeli forces of Egyptian territory and Egyptian- 
controlled areas of Palestine on 29 October 1956* 

The implications and significance of this invasion have 
hardly begun to unfold themselves. 

It looks at this moment — mid-November 1956 — as 
though this invasion marks the beginning of a new chapter in 
the history of the Palestine Problem and of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

No analysis can be made no** of the ultimate outcome of 
the recent Israeli invasion nor of the shape of things to 
come in Palestine. But whatever the future may hold in store* 
one thing is already abundantly clear: Israel has at last 
unmasked itself, revealed tangibly its expansionist designs* 
and proceeded to follow the pattern immanent in its entire 
history -- the pattern of establishing an accomplished fact 
by any means and then proclaiming, as Ben-Gurion has pro¬ 
claimed, "All that we have taken we shall hold."(72) 

This philosophy of the accomplished fact, which explains 
the performance of Israel throughout its history, and of 
which we have seen many an instance in the preceding pages* 
is expressed completely in the following words of Ben-Gurion: 

"In the period of transition, as it were, from 
war to peace, it is our business to put all our energy 
into our re-enforcement . . . Every year, every month, 
validates our positive achievements: our wider bounds* 
the advance of Jewish Jerusalem and its embodiment into 
the State, are far more convincing than any formal rec¬ 
ommendation of the United Nations that is still-born."(73) 

(72) Ben-Gurion, Rebirth. oj>. cit.. p. 247. 

(73) Ibid ., p. 484. 
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MAPS OF PALESTINE 


No. 1 

The boundaries of the "Jewish" 
State, the Arab State* and the 
International Area of Jerusalem 
according to the Partition Plan 
of 29 November 1947. 


No. 2 

Armistice Demarcation Lines re¬ 
sulting from the Armistice 
Agreements of 1949, 


These two maps, reproduced on 
the following two pigcs, lire 
taken from Commander L. H, Hut¬ 
chison’s Violent Truoe . pilblllhftd 
by The Devin-Adair vompuny, Nrw 
York, in 1956, with kind permis¬ 
sion from the publisher. 
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